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INTRODUCTION 



The Midwest Regional Center for Dnig^Free Schools aad Commumties (MRQ holds a disaemioation conference 
for its constituents each year. r^Tir^tii***^** imnt^ tn attend cewiftsnttc^ nd to give ptyiawititifini on topics 

ranging ftom outstanding ptvvention progruns in schools to gmg awareness to evaluattoue They also can review 
and collect the latest prevention materials firom exhibitois. 

These conference proceedings summarise the information presented at MRC s second conference, held in Chicago , 
Illinois, March 26-28, 1992. The conference provided numerous opportunities for partidpanu to learn from others 
v/bo are, as the confeience dieme states, "Doing wbMt it takes to make achools and communities drug-free." The 
conference was held in conjunctioi^ with "CauaefiDr Applause: Strategies That Woik in Urban Schools,' qxmsored 
by NCREL's Urban Education Nelwoik (UEN). 

Conference pieaenteti came largely firom &e Midwest Region, and included educaton, researchers, and community 
members yvbo provide alcohol and other drug prevention strategies and programs that are making a difference in 
the lives of duldren. Participants not only attended die various woikdiops, ^Mcial issue forums, and plenary 
sessions, but alao took the opportunity to raise questions, talk informally, netwofk with people from the region, and 
establish relationships that will last beyond the conference* 

MRC would like to express iu appreciation to all of the presenters, exhibitois, and contributors for helping to make 
this conference a success* 

// is imporUM to nmmbtr that Ae flews €xpnsa$d an those of Hie presenurs and speakers and do not 
necessarify nfl^ei tke views of ike Midwest Regional Center or a$e U.!>. Department of Education. 



The contents of this puUicntiott were developed under Cooperative Agreement #188A00007 with the U.S. 
Department of Education. Howem» flie coitenis do not neoesaarily represent the policy of the I^^ 
of Education, and no endorsement by the Federal G am m n e nt should be aasimed. Moreover, the contents 
sianmariae the keynote addrcmes, issues forians, worUbops^ 

and do not neoeasarily rqirescnt flie views of the Midwest Rqioiial Center or the North Central lUponal 
Educational Laboratory. 

Copyright^ 1992, Midwest Ri^onal Center and die North Centrri R^ional Ed u ca t ion Permission 
to rqpnxhice, in wbcic or in part, is gimted wift die atipulation dua the Midwest Regional Center for Drug-Free 
Schools and Communities is acknowledged as die source* 
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KEYNOTE ADDRESSES' 
(excerpts) 



■JONATHAN KOZOL, Author, Safage InequaliiUs: ChiUnn in Americans Schools 

I consider myself not to be an expert, but a witness to history with all its hopes and fears and dreams. 

When I ask to visit schools in low^income districts, the principals and superintendents Uct a tough dilemma. 
On the one hand, they'd like me to rq>ort the cheerfrl stories and avoid the stories of desperation. On the other 
hand, they want to get the message out that they are ficing unfiur fiscal shorttges and they want me to describe the 
toll this takes aa their piq>ils. I understand this, and I am grateful that so many have given me open access and have 
encouraged me to pull no punches. I do not blame school administrators one bit for the disrqpair and devastation 
I describe. They are as much the victims of injustice as the children and the teachers. They are asked to build 
bricks without straw, without the money they have been denied by the unjust allocaticm of resources in this country. 
It has been the struggle of my life to bring that cruel injustice to an end. 

In this context, it is particulariy sad that the press and politicians tend to scapegoat the administrators of urban 
schools. It todc two centuries before public schools in large cities, now predominantly nonwfaite, chose to delegate 
their management to non^liite siyerinteodcnts who have become for the press objects of condescension. Inonecity 
in the east, business leaders tock me aside and told me that all the problrais of inner city schools had nothing to 
do with inequality or segregation. The problem was that their si^erintendent was overpaid. Her salary was 
$180,000—/ wouldn't take that job for half a million dollars! 

I started my career as a teacher 28 years ago in Boston in a segregated school. I taught 35 fourth gnulers in 
the public schools. We had no classroom. Wehadtoduureanauditoriumwithanother fourth grsde, drama club, 
and glee club. In early qmng I was tcansfiBrred to anoth^ fourth grade that at least had iu own cUssroom, but in 
many ways was worse, because these kids had never had a permanent teacher since th^y had entered public school. 
That year a^one they'd had 12 teachers before me. That still goes on in many inner city sdiools. The texts were 
typical old fashioned basal readers. The worst thing about Oiem was that they were boring. I wouldn't ask those 
Idds to read poetry I wouldn't read myadf. So I bought a bode by Rob^ Frost and one by Langston Hughes. I 
read a poem from each book to the kids. "Stopping by Woods on a Snowy Evening* and "What Happens to a 
Dream Deferred?" The Idds loved these poems. 

The next day I was fired. They said Langston Huj^ies was inflammatory and Frost was too old for these 
children. Soon I was hired by the best and richest school system outside of Boston at twice the pay to teach half 
as many children in a beautifid school, with our own classroom, no string of substitute teachers, and a principal 
who loved poetry. That was my first experience with inequality. 

When I hear Reaganites today condenaning black parents and asking * Why don't they read to their kids? Why 
don't they come up to school? Why don't they help with homewoik?* I think of the children I saw destroyed 25 
years ago. Ihoae are today's parents. 



' These addresses have been edited for clarity only. Eveiy effort was made to retain the actual words of the 
speakers. 
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1992 Confereaee Procecdingt 

Tliree years ago I wanted to see if anything had changed, so I visited 30 schools across the country. I wish 
1 could tell you I found dramatic differences. But it wouIdn*t be the truth. Schools almost everyv^^erc across the 
United States are stiU sq>arate, still unequal, and in most parts of the country, more sq)arate and less equal than 
they were before. 

Let me take you with me on a journey. In a South Bronx neighborhood in New Yoik City, a neighborhood 
where the infant death rate is now higher than in Bangladesh, the rain poured into the roof of the Morris High 
School, filling a barrel in the counseling office and creating a waterfidl. 

I visited an elementary school of 1,300 children, every one of them black, packed into a building meant to hold 
half that number. It wasn't even a school buOding, it was a roller skating rink with no windows, no air— stifling. 
The children were sweltering, ftlling asleq> at their desks. Five classes took place in a huge undivided room— four 
kindergartens and a bilingual class of 39 children. The libraiy had 700 books in it. Tbey had no encyclopedias. 

East St. Louis is the saddest place I've tvtr been, an all-Blade city that the newq>apers call America's Soweto, 
buried in the toxic smoke of waste incinerators and pollution firom two chemical plants— the city has one of the 
highest rates of child asthma, the highest rate of fetal death in Illinois, the second highest rate of infant nK)rtaIity 
in the state. The city is so poor there's been no municipal garbage pickiq) in four years. When I was there, heaps 
of garbage were piled in the back yards of children's lK>mes. 

In a city poisoned by two chemical plants, the chemistry teacher at the high school told me she was running 
out of chemicals, and the physics teacher had no water in his lab. I asked the physics teacher, "What kind of 
reforms would help this school? What do you need here? How about site-based management? con^)etency*based 
instruction? accountability?" He shook his head and said, "It would be great if we had water. " 

Shortly before I '/isited, the sewer main ceased to function. Some of the sdiools filled with sewage to their 
second floors. Thepi^'a a school in East St. Louis luuned for Martin loitherKing^ An eighth grader \(^o went there 
told me, "The school is full of sewer water and the doors are lodced with chains. Every child in the school is 
black. Why is it named for Martin Luther King? It's like a terrible joke on history." 

A child at a school in New York City wrote this two-line poem: 

America the beautiful. 
Who are you beautiful for? 

If you want to visit sorrow deq)ly, you've got to visit a kindergarten in oat of these schools. You think of 
how absolutely vulnerable these children are, how totally their destinies depend on us. There are many people in 
this country >^ are very good at teaching us to blame black adults for their suffering. Hiey're very good at 
teaching us to blame black adolescents for their suffering. But nobody, not even the meanest man in America, is 
going to blame a kindergarten baby. These Idds didn't do anything wrong. They'retoosmall to hurt us, too young 
to scare us, too innocent to fear us. They've committed no crime. The only crime is to be bom poor in a rich 
country. I think to myadf, so many years, so many lives, so little change. 

What we have in the United States today are two entirely separate and unequal schooling systems. One for 
the rich and one for the poor. One for the kids wiU be educated and the other for kids who wiU be little more 
than trained. One for those v/bo will govern, decide, manipulate, en^loy; the other for those will be governed, 
will be manipulated, and occasionally employed. If this naticm doesn't summon up the will to help these children, 
we are asking for disaster. MilU<msof dc^rate and unengyloyable poor people wiU be thrust into our streets. Our 
cities will be almost uninhabitaUe. 
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Ranking 20th worldwide in litency^ the United States now lanks fim in iniant deaths amcmg the 24 most 
developed nations, first in the portion of our population now in pris(Hi. There are nx>re black men in prison than 
in college. If this doesn't stop, our cities will soon lock like penal colonies, crowded projects desperately protected 
by barbed wire, guards with waUde talkies in the halls of our public school, AIDS, drug addiction, child mortality 
at third wodd levels, neighboifaoods v/bert children are treated almost like untouchables, and their schools too 
frequently like medieval lazarettos. Is this something that we can endure in a democracy? 

We aie all probably aware of the extraordinary violence en^ting in the inner city schools. The press never 
calls me up to conunent on inequities in New York City, or overcrowding in the schools, or Head Start. But the 
day after kids were killed at Thomas Jefferson Hi|^ in Brooklyn a couple weeks ago, they wanted me to go on 
television to talk about the violence of inner city children. Tlie press has certainly does its best to give the public 
an acute awareness of the violence of these poor segregated children. But there are all kinds of violence. 

When I see the anger in the eyes of many inner city kids, the middle school and high school Idds, not the little 
kics, I think of the words that W.H. Auden wrote in 1939, *When will we ever know what all school childien learn, 
those to whom evfl is done, do evil in return.* 

A little girl in East St. Louis said to me, 'When you turn on the television, you see a lot about the crimes 
committed by black children hete in East St. Louis. Do they show the crime committed by the government that 
puts black people here to start with?* 

The public demands that you ^o woik ^n int^er cities run a drug*free ghetto school, a ghetto schoc. devoid 
of ghetto violence, a ghetto school with greater input from die ghetto parents, a site-based ghetto school, a 
restructured ghetto school, a ghetto school with ghetto choices for the ghetto children. But that the ghetto itself has 
become a permanent disfigurement on the horizon of American democracy goes virtually unquestioned. 

People often ask me for suggestions of how to make inqmyvements without tpetking about race or inequality. 
I refuse to do it. I didn't spend 25 years of my life within the fight for civil rights in order to design a more 
efficient system of apartheid. 

In many cities I visited, more money is being spent to build new prisons than to build new schools, a leal sign 
of the times. Pateram, New Jer^y a coiq>le years ago demolished its public Ubrary to build a jaU. What a 
metaphor for the conscience of this nation! When I visited Camden, New Jer»^, fourth poorest small city in the 
countiy, I asked the teachers who invited me to get me a hotel reservation. They told me, There's no hotel in 
Camden. No one would sle^ here overnight* Tlie next day after I visited their school, they took me for a ride 
through the city at night It was like going through London after the Blitz. Thm wei« burnt out homes, boarded 
factories. In a desolate section, a wonderftd priest pointed to a giant smokectack that had just gone up behind his 
church. He said, "That's our waste incinerator and next to it, a sewage treatment plant where all the sewage of 
southern New Jersey c^mes each day to be processed. Tliey wouldn't dare put these things in Princeton. Itwould 
ruin their property values, and they wouldn't have the money for their schools.* 

The climate of the times is not lecponsive to passion. I visit suburban schools sometimes so that I can 
compare. I went to Rye, a wealthy suburb of New Yoric that qMnds twice as much on each child as they spend 
in New York City. The school looked like a New England prq» school. In the library thete weie 200 IBMs in 
individual carpeted carrels. Tbekids weren't studying weientting in a kmgereadi^ 
I visited an AP history class. I told them what I had seen the day before in die Bronx, about the school uith the 
waterftll, no computers, no AP classes uUle in Rye they had 10 different AP classes. I asked if they thought that 
was fair, and they all said, "No, of course it wasn't.' I said, 'Do you think it would be fiur if your folks paid a 
higher tax if you knew that money would go to give the kids in New Yoik the same good education you get?* 
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Theie wis this a>ivkwird silence in the loom. Finally, one girl said, *I just don't see how that would benefit me.* 
I felt sad to hear that. 

Theie are a lot of people in Washington like that student. At least she was innocent. People in Washington 
are more vindictive, more venomous, more clever* It's easy to be verbally vicious if you're unburdened by 
compKSsioa. I have to debate with these people* These people are mean and smart and there are a lot of them. 
I call them the Reagan Youth* The president listens to these guys and so he tells us money is not the problem. I 
won^t comment on diat* Fll let the wonderful principal of Camden Hi|^ answer the president. She told me of 
going out to spetk in Princeton at a church* *I tdl Aem tihis,* she said, **If you don't believe that money makes 
the difference, send your Idds to school in Camden for one year* Trade witfi our children. Don't do it in high 
school, &at's too easy. Do it in second grade ^i^ien they^re most vulnerable** When I say this, people will not 
meet my eyes, they fed onbarxassed* They stare down at the floor** 

Instead of calling for further q>ending, the preiudent is calling for a national exam. I'm not against exams. 
But American children already take 200 million stanriardirnd exams each year, and virtually every state has 
mandated state exams* Ifthe nation codd be tested into excdlence, we would be the smartest country in the worM^ 
When will the president understand v/bMt they tell you iq> in Vermont, *You don^t fatten your lambs by weighing 
them** If the president has his way, we'll be weighing our lambs more and more, but the lambs will be getting 
thinner and thinner* 

Instead of speaking about money, the president and the education secretary speak to us about restructuring. 
I'm all in favor of restructuring, but restructured destitution is still destitution. A parent in Chicago described the 
president's q»proach as more inventive insufficiency* 

The president says we can't invest more monqr in educiition until we know v/bMi works. I find that an 
extraordinary notion. After ISO years of pubUc education in this country we do iiot yet know what works? If this 
is really true, vAmt arrogance would lead us to believe diat we're just now on the verge of finding out? Are we 
smarter than everybody v/ho lived before us? Are we living in a more con^assionate, generous age? Obviously 
not. The problem is not the things that we don't know, it is our unwillingness to pay the biU to act on what we 
know already* 

Head Start came into ^stence a long time ago. Its success has been acknowledged for a quarter of a century. 
Everyone agrees that Head Start works, even the president Will he then take action and provide it to all Idds who 
needit? No. Instead of the $6 bilUon it would take to give it to aU eligible 3» an^ 4^^ 
offeredabout 1/10 that much* Why not give it to aU diese kids if we know it woric^^The president says we don't 
have enough money. *We have more will than wallet,* he says. But vAien be wanted $50 billion to restore the 
emir of Kuwait to his accustomed luxuries, the president found both will and wallet* Where did that money come 
from? When the S&Ls went broke, he and Congress found $100 billion rnore* If we can find $100 billion for the 
S&Ls and $50 billion for the Persian Gulf, we can find 6 billion dollars for poor chOdren in this countiy* 

The president's pudiing now for voudiers to enable people to pay for private schools with public funds, so- 
called sdiools of dioice* I'm not opposed to certain forms of very limited dioice of public sdiools within a given 
district. But the preddent's proposal for a voucher ^stem based on a private inarketinodelt^ 
I beUeve that vouchers have die potential to rip apart die soddfobric of diu I'm troubled by the enormous 

danger of particularizing our society to a dtgitt Oat parents will no longer seek the best for every child» but only 
for r/retr child* I hate to see that hqipen* Ir Massachusetts we just started a statewide choice plan. Of the first 
800 people who took advantage to ship their kids to odier school districu» 795 were \^te and middle ckss. Of 
course, they don't provide tranqKMtation money* Welfare people in my state aren't allowed to own cars, so that 
cuts those kids out to start widi* 
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"What the best and wisest pueat wants for his own child^ " wrote John Dewey » "that must the community want 
for all its children. Any other ideal for our schools is null and unlovely. Acted upon, it destroys our democracy:" 
But the destruction of democracy is not necessarily regarded as a great misfortune by the voucher advocates. John 
Sharp, for exasople, is quite explicit. "What is the problem with the public schools?" he asks. The problem is that 
the schools are "captives of democracy." The (^jective of his agenda "is to break the oonds of democratic 
governance." Private nsarket, he says, is more responsive than democracy to the will of wbMt he calls "chosen 
segments of the population." What does he mean by choaen segments? He's very clear on he means. "Public 
schools/ he says, "must take wbocfvtT walks in the door. As a result they donU have the luxury of being able to 
select the students most suited to thdr goals. A voucher school, in contrast, has the right to keq> out students who 
may need slow-paced instruction." It's amazing he's so candid! "Under a voucher scheme," he says, "instead of 
schools that try to serve a large diversity of children in one setting, we would see a constellation of different schools 
serving different kinds of children differently. Such schools would tend to be homogeneous." Strip that fancy 
language bare, and we are talking about social Darwinism, triage, intensified re-segregation, and an end to all that 
we have dreamed of in the common sdiool that binds us all together as one people. 

Sometimes I dunk we're a bit too courteous with people in the Bush administration. I know what school 
people are suffering. And when they find themselves in the Rose Garden they have a glazed smile on their fu^es 
^^ch totally denies the ftct that this administration and its predecessor have been savage to the children that we 
rqpresent. The cnielist thing the inner city kids have suffered recently is not the cuts in money^-they're bad 
enough--not the cuts in housing, health, nutrition, public school funding. The worst pain these children undergo 
lies the knowledge, in the de^ down recognition, in the certitude that their government, their president, and his 
administration are not on their side, that they have been discarded, written off as societal expendibles. I am not 
recommending rudeness to the education secretary and his disciples, but I am recommending justified skq>ticism 
for their pretense of concern for the poor children whose destinies are in your hands. 

The president's America 2000 program is not an education program, it's a reelection platform. Those people 
who Mcccpt it are like slaves requesting extra rations from slave owners. 

I'm usually asked, eq)eciaUy in Washington, "Is money really the issue?" I'm always amazed that they could 
ask that question as though it were a bizarre idea to suggest that money might be the answer to poverty. As though 
it were an odd idea that it would take real mcmey to fix the roof of Morris High Sdiool in the Bronx, that it would 
take real money to get the sewage out of East St. Louis EQgh, that it would take real money to split a class of 36 
kids here in Chicago into two classes of 18 each! As though it were bizarre to suggest that IBM would want real 
money for ite counters! Usually they ask it difEerentlyi They say, "Can you really solve these kinds of problems 
by throwing money at them?" They never speak of throwing money at the Pentagon. Tbty aUocate money io (he 
Pentagon. They throw money at anything that has to do with human pain. When they say that to me, I say "Sure! 
That's a terrific way to do it! Throwit! Dun^ it from a helicopter. Stuff it in my pocket, I'll take it there myself . 
That's a great way to solve this problem!" 

Someday, in another age when there's a different president and Fm the secretary of education, we're going 
to throw money at the Pentagon and allocate funds to make America a good and decent land. 

Thank you very much. 



•FROTASE "WOODir WOODFOKD, Distinguished Cultural Linguist, U.S. Naval Academy 

One of the ideas I will talk about is multiculturalism and dealing in other cultures. I myself am the product of a 
couple of cultures. 
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I thought Fd dure tomediiiig I found in Ih^ The governor 

o; • :.rth Carolina has decic c4 that the state will have a North Car. ou Center for World Languages and Cultures. 
That s a good idea because they will teach die people of North ^.arolina how to deal with the rest of the wodd. 
That's m great way to bring us all togedier. I was almost reminded at that visit that we have a long way to go, 
Hcause I pidoed iq> die ngewtptptc and diere was a lettet to die editor diat I will read a portion of. 

Ktep rifiiaif out The picture on the front page of Fdmuuy 4 shouing a Haitian woman not happy to 
be going home makes me extremely h^ppy. America has been more than generous for over forty years 
to aU die riffiraff Mfbo want to come to tUs country because diey are opp r e sse d, vAyen actually all they 
want to do is gel to this country so they can share the good life without working. But thankfidly, the 
American public has had enough. If we had all diese Haitians into this country it wouldn* t be long before 
they were aU on wdf«e and producing ofS^mng at a n^ii^ I am British bom, but I have lived hne 
for forty years. 

The irony of diis is so tranq)arenL I thought, she never even realized it. I think it*s wiiat we all do. "This 
is a wonderfid country and we welcome everybody, but as soon as I get in, let's shut the door." 

Tbank you for inviting me.... Every time, it seems, Fm preceded by food. It*s not just hqipenstance. It's 
ritual. Sometimes we overiook the fed diat food is acquisition, it*s cultivation. lu preparation and presenUtion 
is one of our common shared eacperiences everywhere on earth. There's great olismattadied to food in every 
country and culture. In Roman times a l^onnaire was worth his salt because tuat's what he got paid, a salary. 
Salt flavored food and preserved it It was a critical commodity as well as a critical element. Tne British in India 
had a state<ontrolled salt monopoly. It became a prime target because ofitssymboUc value in Mohandas Ghandi*$ 
decades-long struggle for indq>endeace. In Spanish when we want to say someone is kind and good, we say he*s 
apiece of bread, because bread is to us die staff of life and what could be more con^limentary dian tobe compared 
todiat? 

As a matter of feet, it was food and food preservation diat caused the Europesns to rediscover many of die 
great works of ancient Greece. The works of Plato and Aristode and Ptolemy \yere not carefully archived and 
stored in Roman librsries and then Xeroxed and passed on to the libraries of Europe during the middle ages. One 
reason was that the Xerox maffhtnos were monks with quill pens yvbo looked upon the works of classical antiquity 
as pagan and sinful. Since a good, clean copy of one book mi^t tske a lifetime to complete, diat time would hft 
better q)ent copying books dttt were not sinful. An additional drawback was diat hardly anybody in Europe could 
read anyway. 

So die great works of philosophy and madiemadcs and astronomy all lost, die flower of Hellenic dioi^ght wiped 
out, civilization d im i ni s h e d because we couldn't preserve dieae treasures of our common heritage. Well, not really, 
nottoworry. What was lost going west was preeerved going east. While Europe was in die midst of what we now 
call the Dark Ages , the Middle East was in an age of enlightenment where die arts and literature and learning were 
flourishing. The preservation of die great worics of Oassical Gree^ has to be credited to die scholars of Asia 
Minor and the Arsbian Peninsuh who undentood die vdtie of dioae masterworks an^ 
alive. These liwksrBtunied to Europe dirou^ die qpice trade as European traders wor^ 
to obtain the q>ices and co n d ime n t s of the East Along widi food for die body, diey found food for die mind. 

11iey*re curious, those images and stereotypes diat we all grow up and live widi. For most Americans, 
civilization means Western, or European, civilization and an even narrower definition, Westm European 
civilization. But we know that there existed throughout die wiartd odigr civiltrarinftg tH^t rivfllf^ or f irc ffd f d thw 
of the Romans and die Gredcs widi vriiich we're more femiliar. 
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When I was a Idd, the word "Arab" conjured up the image of a silent movie hero, Rudolfo Valentino, the son 
of a sheik in vMtc robes and liquid brown eyes and a heaving chest, lifting up to his Arabian stallion a beautiful 
woman v/ho had fdnted just at the sight of him. He would ride oif into the trackless desert. The movie never told 
us how he made a living, how he paid for his horse, how be furnished the tent to which he would take all those 
fainting ladies, and so forth. Anyhow, Valentino wasnU even an Arab, he was an Italian who emigrated frc^ 
Argentina. 

For most Americans of that and later generations, the silent movie Arab represented the sum total of 
information about a dvilizaticm and a people. It wasn't until much later when I majored in Spanish at my little state 
teachers' college that I learned more about a culture and a faith that reached from the Pyrenees to the Pacific. At 
a time when Europe was in constant turmoil, \^en himdreds of little kingdoms were daily at war with each other, 
and the geneiml population was illiterate and blissfully ignorant, from Cordoba in Spain to Baghdad and beyond, 
in Cairo and Bam, there were great universities. 

The University of Cordoba in Spain in particular had great numbers of Christian students through whom the 
influence of Arabic philosofdiy eventually qpread to the universities of Paris and Oxford and northern Italy. An 
exanq)le is the 12th century teacher of Cordoba. . .v/bo developed the teachings of Aristotle along lines that separated 
religious and scientific truth and paved the way for modem scientific reaearch. 

In the year 970 of the Christian era, there were 27 firee schools for the poor in Cordoba, almost a thousand 
years before the idea tock hold in the Wes;. In the year 1289, the library of the Sorbonne had all of 100 books. 
As late as 1375, an Oxford library had a couple hundred books. Five hundred years earlier, in 800 AD, the Royal 
library of Cordoba could toast of some 400,000 volumes, so many, that according to a Baghdad scholar, "it 
required 400 camel loads to transport them." 

It's also noteworthy during this time of tragedy in the Middle East, that in Islamic Cordoba, Christian, Jew, 
and Muslim lived in relative hannony. Indeed, some the greatest works of Judaism were written in Arabic, the 
religious writings of Maimonides being an example. 

The contributions of Arabs to mathematics are well known. Many of us have been exposed to Al*ge-bra, a 
mostly Arabic inventioa, along with qdierical trigonometry, sine, tangent, and co*tangent that hkvt made life 
fascinating for scr:^ and absolutely dreadful for the rest of us. The one contribution of the Axtbs to mathematics 
that ahnost everybody knows, Arabic numerals. Can you imagine doing long division with Roman numerals? 
Arabic numerals are noi used by the Arabs. They use ladian numerals. 

We could go on about the Arabs, in medicine, and chemistry. Alcohol is an Arabic word, although Muslims 
don't touch it. They were among the first acientific farmers. Tlieir irrigation ^sterns are still operating in Spain, 
precisely 500 years afler their dqparture at the violent insistence of Fodirumd and Isabella in 1492, the same year 
that Isabella decided to help out a poor Genoan navigator who had some great ideas about how to get q>ices cheaper 
and more quickly.... 

...Tbe gentleman navigator convinced Isabella that be could make this terrific deal on spices if he could find 
a shortcut to the Spice Islands, cut out the Arab middleman, and cut a nice profit for Spain. "I hope you make it, " 
said Isabella. Actually, she said, "Ojala" wliich means, *If Allah is willing." But being her Catholic majesty, she 
didn't realize that she was using an Arabic word, since everybody used it and they still do. 

Anyhow, that's how our first inmugrmt arrived. He set out to find India and the Spice Islands. Instead, he 
landed some^ere south of here. And he didn't believe it! When the Americans came out to greet him and offer 
him a amoke, be called them "Indians." Now, the real Indiana were in India writing epics, building, studying, 
unaware that Columbus was claiming to have found them. And anyway, the Americans apparently didn't realize 
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that they were being called Indians because Columbus must have said tliat in Italian or in Spanish, and besides, the 
Americans didnH call themselves Americans eithir. They called themselves . **Seminoles, Menominee, and Apache» 
or just human beings. 

And that was the beginning. Af^ColumbuscamemoreandmDreimmigrants..««St* Augustinein 1S6S. After 
that, the flood of immigrants never stopped. In 1620, some people who had never really fit in at home, who had 
offended their ndghbois with their odd leUgicusbeUefs and piac^ lefthome, virent to Holland and then headed 
to Plymouth, Massachusetts. They had a tough first year. Sut the Americans helped them out. They brought them 
com and turkeys and other local deUcacies. And the Pilgrims sta^^^ on. 

It seems that the only Americans v/bo did not , at first, anyway, resent the arrival of new immigruits were our 
only non*ixnmigrants, our only native Americans. The early and later immigruits did not treat them particularly 
well. It's too easy for us to forget that, with the exception of Native /: icans and Black Americans, we are all 
immigrants and their children, whether they came over on the Mayflc ^ some nameless truqp steamer out of 
Bremen, or Philippine Airlines Flight 8. Long before ar one on this ccr«;ment qwke English, there were people 
speaking AnqMho and Sioux and naming strange places i i.^ Mississippi, Michigan, and Kankakee. And the first 
Europeans also q>oke French and Spanish and Dutch named places like Des Plaines and Las Vegas and New 
Netherlands*.. 

...It helps sometimes to look backward as well as forward. When I entered the fir grade in PS 41 in 
Manhattan New York in 1940 in the wonderh: ^ood old days v/bosc pas' ; eveiyone laments, it was expected that 
about % of us would make it dirough hi^ achooL Of those v/bo gradu^. ::d from high school, a handfid would go 
on to college or university. Whea I i^lied to my little state teachers* college, they made me take an entrance 
exam. And it was nor the SAT. Those v/bo took the SAT were a handfid. In that year, 80,000, now over a 
million. They were the people \vbo were going to Princeton and Yale or Harvard. And no graduate of my little 
high school would ever have been so bold as to think that he— and only much much later she— had even the slimmest 
chance of being admitted into any of those insti t u t i o ns. 

You realize that die original intent of all those examinations was to give people who graduated firom schools 
in obscure places like Des Plaines and Kankakee the opportunity to dononstrate v/btx little we knew using the same 
criteria as were used with young scholars fiom the prq>aratory, later called private, and now called indq^endent 
schools, that handfid of institutioiks whose faculty and curricula and standards, both academic and social, were well 
known to the detttminers of admissions at the colleges and univmities that prepared the nation's leaders. 

So it becomes tiresome to be compared constandy, coiqpared chronologically, to the wonderfid teachers and 
schools of the past and geographically to the wonderfid teachers and schools in olher places, to be conq>ared and 
always come off second. 

The teachers who suffered me in my generation were not paragons. Some were good, some were not, and 
th^ did not suffer us too gladly. The weeding out process was constant— working papers at 14, on your 16th 
birthday half the high school, itseemed, lined iq> to ditip out. We were told very eariy vdiat our role in life would 
be. The commercial tnick was fiUedwidi young women ii4iowodd pound t^ 

Remingtons and the Royals that would keep our co mmer c e thriving. The rest, that great mass of the proletariat, 
was relegated to the general track, alittleshop, a litUe general math, mark time until 16. Those decisions, if not 
irrevocable, surely seoned so to our parents aiid to us. So, I can't share the enthusiasm for the past that everyone 
seems to voice. 

We can all point to evidence of real progress in American education over the last decades, with occasional 
lapses. But what stands out most, at least to me, is the humane quahty of our pubUc education qrs^ Foralong 
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tizne^ it was aswimod that if the children of immigFints did not speak English when they entered school* it was their 
responsibility to learn the language. If they did not learn it» it was, to put it inelegantly, their tough luck. We like 
to think now about those waves of inunigrants Uke Hyman Kaplan. They learned English in night school and joioed 
the American dxeam. We foiget the thousands upon thousands who dug the ditches and laid the track, who toiled 
and sweated with little reward and whose children were destined for the same fate because they could not master 
the language at the school. 

American educators saw the iiyustice of blaming the victim for the ill. In the SOs and 60s in Texas, for 
exanq>le, the ratio of first grade pupils to pupils in grade 12 was about 3 to 1 for all pupils. For Spanish suniame 
pupils, it was about 12 to 1. 

Obviously, not all the educational problems were attributable to language, but language was an in^rtant 
factor. Imagine walking into school on your first day, and not understanding what the teacher and most of the other 
kids were saying. You finally find another little kid with big brown eyes and olive skin who can talk to you, and 
youtalk, but you are caught and you get your mouth washed out with soap. Those were the good old days. Well, 
maybe not so old. Because I just picked this up fiom the newspq)er less than a year ago. 

Schools tiy to e&coumge using English. Discipline requested for speaHdng Spanish. In a canq>aign to 
increase gndes, schools have asked parents to discipline thf ir children if they are caught spetidng 
Spanish at school, the superintendent said Wednesday. 

Our bilingual and multicultural programs may not always deliver all that's premised, but they've recognized 
the needs of significant numbers of our children. HieyVe attenq>ted to meet those needs, needs cognitive and 
affective, because th^y also help those youngsters understand how they enrich America and how we would not enjoy 
the wealth of diversity and creative ferment were it not for the contributions of that painter's palette of colors and 
races and that battle of tones. An objective evaluation of past and present in American education wiU confirm 
higher marks for today on most critma. 

Just as we suffer from an onerous compmwon across time, so too do we suffer from an onerous conq>arison 
across space. We hear, eq)ecially from our most privileged citizens, who've lived or worked overseas in a foreign 
service or widi the multinationals, about the extraordinary effective educational systems in Europe or J^mui, the 
gymnasium, they tell us, their students learn more than ours do in college. Intonational studies have shown that 
students in one country after another out perform American 11th graders in math and science. Well, we know v^o 
gets into those schools, and we know v/bo finally graduates from them. It's not everybody's kids. You're well 
aware of the sorting process that occurs very eariy in European education. 

By the way, all those iateroaticmal studies, so often cited, the ones conducted by the bitenuUional Assessment 
of Educational Progress, over 25 percent of the countries, not the United States, restrict their participation to some 
students only. Hie fbmmr Soviet Union, for exanqple, included only Russian-q)eaking schools, and Israd, only 
Hebrew-speaking acliocds. Contrast to the effort made by our schools to provide the most effective education 
possible to children from a variety of linguistic and cultural backgrounds with die treatment provided the c!iildren 
of die guest workers in Europe. If die children ofTurics and YugoeUvs and Moroccans arul Tunisians caiuK>t master 
the national language, then they obviously cannot profit from academic training. They can, however, provide 
another generation of street wwtcpen and domestics and day laborers. 

An educational system for good cr ill, tends to reflect the values and goals of a society. We all look at Jiq)an 
and the J^Muiese economic miracle. In Asia, the scholar is someone worthy of great reqiect. And that respect is 
reflected ia some very practical ways. The aven^te skilled worker in Jqian has a salary lower than his or her 
American counteixiart, but the Japanese teacher, howevrr, is paid more than the average American teacher. 
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The Japanese educatioiial $>: tern is extiemely centralized. It*s veiy hienxchical. There's one conunon 
syLabus for the entire nation* Try ^ cret two school districts five miles q>art here to agree cm a common syllabus! 
)^ V go in the opposite direction* Vv e ve gone into single city districts and bndosn them down into smaller units 
mote leqionsive to local, not national, needs* But beyond that, there's the sense of the individual and her role in 
the society. Rightly or wrongly, we locdc primarily to the growth and development of the person, and secondarily 
to the institution, or wbax we finally think aboiU it, the nation. You're all acquainted with the Japanese saying that 
the nail that stidks out will be hammmd down* We, on the other hand, are constantly praising the creative, 
singular perscn whom we allow to march to a diffeient drummer. 

Obviously, much needs to be in^roved. But that's always true. Hist we must do better does not mean 
ir^Jicitly that all that has gone befon^ was bad. It cmly means the perfection, as unattainable as it is, must always 
be sought. 

***Everyone today is talking about restructuring our schools and multiculturBl education* In looking at the 
proposals for restructuring, there's little with wliich to take issue* The framewotk for restructuring of the National 
Governors' Association is typicsl* It says, for example, curriculum and instruction must be modified to suppoti 
higher-order thinking for all students. Use of instnictional time needs to be more flexible* Learning activities must 
be made more challenging and eng^iging* Sounds pretty good* Authority and decision making should be 
decentralized. New staff roles must be developed* AccountabiUty ^sterns must cleariy link inc^aves to student 
perfonnance at the building level.*** 

***We're told that restructuring is vital in order to deal with low student achievement, as evidenced by our 
ranidngs in those international assessments, drop-out rates, and teacher dissatisfaction* A few weeks ago, J visited 
a secondary school wtoe teasbsr salisfiictioD was high and student achievement outstanding* The structure of the 
school was as hierarchical as any myvfbttc. The instructional style was hypertraditional: lecture, followed by a 
some«4iat Socratic questionoand-anawer format I gotta tdl you, I was not comfortable in that school* I felt out 
ofplace* It was a school for the privileged* Secretary of State Baker went there* I'm sure many fitture statesmen 
(because it was a boya' school) and coiporate leaders and millionaires will come out of there. They have not 
restructured in a centuiy. But they do enjoy aome other advantages. Their feculty and administrators are well paid, 
wdl housed, and well respected. Tlie classes are laui^uibly small by most of our standards. Iheir equipment is 
first rate. Hie parents invest lots of money in their children's schoolin!; and they're committed to the school* 

There's another school near my home, an elementary school* It doesn't enjoy the financial base that the first 
school does* It's a Quaker school* Ihe commitment of the parents is just as great* Their building jis 150 years 
old. When it needs painting, the parents and the children supply the paint and the muscle. When there a^e fidd 
trips, the parents drive the Idds. 

Now you all know this* It's not new or surprising. Myhome town is just outside of Princeton* Andit*ain't 
poor*" It has good schooU with good teadiers and conqietent administrators. Hie higihacfaool principal took early 
retirement* The siq)erintendent just quit They couldn't get a tax ndae of a few pennies approved to reptix 
buildings that are felling apart 

We need restfuctur^ng all li^ We need to restructure the hearU and the minds of our people. We need to 
rid oursdves of the hypocriqr tfiat mouths Ikiw ifflportam education is for ott^ 
education materially or ^iritually* I say qnritually, because it isn't just a matter of money.*** 

..*In my introduction it says tibat I was ^ipointed distinguished culturd linguist at the Naval Academy in 
Annapolis, Maryland* I said I would woric on a reseaidi project if I could teach a class. I said I wanted Spanish 
101. Uie beginners, 13 midshipmen vAio stood at attention wbm 1 walked into the carpeted classroom which had 
a picture window overiooking die liwer vAnatt you could aee sailboats. At the end of the course, I got high 
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evaluation. But tfaat*8 notfaing. Teaching 7th grade Spanish at Sute Street Junior High School in Hackensack, that's 
teaching! Teaching 13 xnidshipmeD v/bo atand at atteation* that*a a piece of cake. 

I said spiritual.... I went to a cocktail party at Annqx>lis. Somecme said^ 'Oh, hellooo, and what do you do?" 
And I said, Tm a Spanish teacher." They said, "Oh, how nice," and went to talk to somebody else. Ten minutes 
later somebody came by and said, "CA, have you met Professor Woodford w^o*s on loan from Princeton?" This 
person said, "Oh! Why didn*t you tell me?" I said, "I told you, Fm a Spanish teacher." It*s the same task. 
What's the diffeience if I do it here or there? 

Hiat's the spiritual difference. If you don't really believe and respect, how can you expect there to be any 
kind of progress? 

Of course we can find better ways to structure Hie educational enterprise. But that alone is not the answer. 
We'll always be presented witti a myriad of solutions that place the entire onus on the educators, absolving the 
greater population of reqx»stbility for their own future. If we really believed in the in^ortauce of education, why 
did we let our best and Mghtest children become arbitrageurs or account executives instead of classroom teachers? 

Multicultural education. "What means that?" I have to admit to some ambivalence about the concq)ts. That's 
another hot issue today in American education* After having ^wnt a lifetime m measurement and evaluation, I 
suffer from y^i the French call dtformation professionale^ profbssional deformation. You see eveiything through 
the eyes of your own business. How do you evaluate this thing? I have to start with the objective, the pmpose, 
the intended outcome. After wading through the rhetoric, the in^assioned statements of position, the assoit and 
dissent, it seems that there are purposes and hoped for outcomes. These are the ones one hunible servant sees: 

The need for truths fairness, and balance in the infoimation that we pass on to our children about their world 
and its condition, past and present Here's an exanq>le of v4uu I mean. This is from a book called Our War 
with Spain for Cuba's Freedontf by Trumbell White. Now our war with Spain for Cuba's freedom, some Cubans 
might caU an oxymoron. This pictorial history was very popular in school Ubnvies around the turn of tl^ 
And this is the introduction: 

Civilizaticm against baibarism« Freedom against oppression. Education against ignorance. Progress 
against retrogression. The West against the East, The United States against Spain. 

That seems nice and balanced and fair. Later in die chiq>ter, it says: 

The Spanish have ever been perfidious, avaricious, ferocious. Spain is the China of modem Europe. 
Her qpirit is still the ^irit of inquisition. Her policy is not to conciliate, but to coerce, not to treat justly, 
but to rob and enslAve, and her dqiendeoce is the ignorance and siqierstition of her people. 

Now, my mother [who was Spanish] straightened me out about some of that stuff. But I've ofUa wondered 
howaU*he Vegaaes and Rodriguezes fdtiK^ien hearing that kind of thing. In grade school at PS 173, 1 learned that 
the first European aettlement in America was Jamestown, Virginia, in No mention of St Augustine, Havana, 
San Joaquim, Santo Domingo, Buenos Airea, Coocepdon in tibt previous century by you-know-^o. 

History, as we well know, dcfwnds i^on vfbo wrote it. Ours, prior to our own revoluti<m, was inherited from 
Britain, So it is time that there be aome balance. 

Another iniportant goal is to nudce clear to all our children that they and 
ongoing enterprise that is our America, that we would not be the nation we are without the Jews from Eastern 
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Euzope, the Giteks and Italians, and Lebaneae and Poles, and Cantonese and Filipinos and Native Americans and 
Afxicans abducted ftom their homeland. Our Idds have to realize that we're all takers and givers. The CSiinese 
who laid the track from west to east met the Irishmen banging the q^ikes from east to west. The Mohawks walking 
the girders of New Yoxk dTscrapers and the Italians and Poles digging in the mines and tunneling under the rivers , 
all have contributed to the common weal [stet]. That does not diminish in any way our req)ect for the nation's 
foundets and eariy settlers. Indealingwidimulticulturalism, we must take care not to be guilty of the ve^ 
we purport to redress. A frieod in South America once said to me, 'You Americans are exaggerators, youalways 
go to an extreme.* What he meant was that we tend to excess. More is better. Well, not always. In order to 
recognize and value the contributions of some Americans, Native Americans or newer Americans, for example, we 
need not diminish or demean the contributioos of earlier Americans. 

Truth, fairness, and balance. Notai^tewash,notajingoistriativism, buttnith, £umess,andbal^ Kids 
have to learn that history is not a TV western, people M/bo are the good guys or the bad guys. It*s about an 
inq>erfect world of imperfect people ^liio are c^Mible of cnid^ and evil as well as goodness and virtue. Yes, it 
was Thomas Jefieison the slaveholder v/bo wrote, * We hold these truths to be self-evideot, that all men are created 
equal, that they are endowed by flieir creator with certain inalienable rights.* One truth does not negate the other. 

It's almost ritualistic to refer to this nation of immigrants. We invoke the collective memory of the odysseys 
that ended or began at Ellis Island. Lee lacocca puts the muscle on us and we donated millions to the EUis Island 
museum. The Statue of liberty is ravered. She welcomed parents and grandparents and great grandparents uiioi 
they arrived at the promisMl land. This nation of immigrants. 

Somdiow, though, we always think of some pre Aous wave of immigrants. We don't hear the hard working, 
honest immigrants, the salt of the earth. We don*t hear talk of this nation of new immigrants, of all those daric 
skinned people from Asia and Africa and Latin America. 

In our country, the concern over die education of new arrivals is not new. A century ago the public schools 
offered immigrants English language and Americanization courses. Those are the courses where Hyman Kaplan 
became Americanized. Rqpid Americanization of immigrants was public policy. Partandparcdof that policy was 
the eradication of immigruit languages. 

As a language teacher, itamaxesme. I go out to the Army language school, now called the Defense Language 
Institute, in Monterey, California, where they teach aU our military pec^le aU these languages. I think, doesn't it 
seem a little ironic that you gotu teach Sergeant Schmidt how to talk German and Colond Gonzalez has to learn 
Spanish because we took it away from their parents and grandparents and eradicated those skills, those abilities that 
we needed ourMlves?.... 

...The President of Princeton University (where I am ftom), as you may know, at one time was Woodrow 
Wilson v/bo later on went to become president of something else. Woodrow Wilson ^ke to the Federation of High 
School Teachers. Thiswaspart of his address: 

We want one daas of persons to have liberal education. And w^ want another class of persons, a much 
larger class of aeceaaity in every society, to for^ die privily of a liberal education and fit themselves 
to perform specific, difficult, manual taaks. 

No comment. 

Power is pretty intoxicating atuff, and nobody shares it, except reluctantly. Dominant groiqps like t 
dominant. One way you maintam dominance is by proclaiming others are not worthy, or at least they^re not re«uy 
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to exercise coatiol over Ifaeir destiny. This is nothing new* It b«s a Icxig history in our country. The only thing 
that changes is the target population. 

In 1891, Morfield Story appeared before the National Civil Service Reform League and said, "We must make 
our naturalizaticm laws noore stringent It is not consistent with business principles to admit men as equal partners 
in a proqierous firm v/bo bring neither experience nor cq>ital» who know nothing of the business, who do not even 
speak the same language with the other partners. We certainly may insist that a man may not vote here until he*s 
been here l<»g enough to understand our institutions and npctk our language. And as we must have an arbitrary 
rule, it would seem safe to require IS or 20 years residence." 

The debate has been going on forever. From the ISSOs until World War U, the concern over great waves of 
immigration resulted in a number of restricted laws. Some of you may know that in Iowa in 1919, a law was 
passed making it illegal to spetk any language but English on the telq[dione. 

Things donU always change. This article is two years old: 



£nglish-(»ly rule for courts is blocked by ^peals Panel. A rule requiring Los Angeles court en^loyees 
to spetk oaly English on the job has been blodced by a Federal Appellate Court. The rule had been 
adopted in 1984 by the Los Angeles Municipal Court, r^)ortedly after an en^loyee complained that co- 
workers seemed to be making derogatory remarks abo«U her in Spanish. 

Today we see the proliferation of those official English proposals. A lot of well-meaning and goodhearted 
people msppott such proposals. Obviously, it*s a good idea to learn English in order to succeed in a predominately 
£nglish-i^>eaking society. Who would ever diqnite that? Doesanyone truly believe that immigrant parents ^fon'r 
want their children to tptsk English? 

Two weeks ago in the New York 2imer, there was something about a Russian immigrant who "didn't have no 
ixK>ney," couldnH go to an English class, so you know what he did? He got all the 800 numbers he could find and 
he would call up to practice q>eaking Englidi. 

I can picture my nK>ther saying to me, "You are no' allowed to learn English. I forbid you to speak English, 
to get an education and become successful. Ifyoudo that, you will break our hearts." I don't believe that.... This 
is (part] of a questionnaire that the English-only people sent out. Question number 4 was the best: 

English is by custom alone, not by law, the language of the United States. In order to avoid the political 
upheavals over language that have torn apart Canada, Belgium, Sri Lanka, India, and ouier nations, 
would you favor legislation making Englidi the official language of the United States? 

And I keq> saying, they never mention Switzerland, with four official languages.**. 

^..Ilie issue that we*re talking about is charged and it's emotional. What we're really here to talk about is 
Iddr, kids who probably don't reaenible us. It's part of the human condition to be uneasy with difference. But it's 
also normal and instinctive to believe that our ways are better than others. That's not evil, that's normal**** 

***Fascinating thing about bigots is that you can never win. Blacks and HiqMmics don't work hard enough. 
Jews and Asians work too hard. Who's just right? 

The public attitude toward Japan is a wonderful exan^le. I, too, am conc^ned about foreign ownenship of 
Rockefeller Plaza and the other landmarks. I'm worried about foreign domination of the U*S. auto market, but I 
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donU recdl being too concerned about U.S. domination of the auto market in Latin America an d much of Europe 
or about the Hiltons and the Sheratons in every major city around the world or about our ownership of the forests 
in the Philippines, the mines in Oiile, and everything else. 

Why is it that v/hm the Japaneae buy a piece of Manhattan real estate, everybody goes bcokws. And when 
working men and women buy an inexpensive Toyoto or Datsun, probably assembled in Tennessee, it's considered 
the death knell for Detroit. AndyetthettuthisdiatBritainownsfitf niore U.S. red estate than t^^ The 
British literally own the Ammcan advertising industry and play a dominate role in many others. As a matter of 
fact, my publisher all of a sudden is not an American publisher anymore. It's a British publisher— the guy ^o feU 
off the boat. He owned Pcrgamcm Press, Prentice Hall Information Services, McMiDan Publishing House, the 
Official Airline Guide, Comers Encyclopedia, aad Who's Who in Ameri^^ And nobody con?)lained. I also fail 
to hear any con]4>lainte about people q>efiding 60-70 grand for BMWs and Mercedes Benzes.... 

...It may be useful for those of us who are so fearful of new immigrants to know that the percent of the U.S. 
population that is foreign bom today is 6 percent, exactly the same as ike foreign bom population in 1950, exactly 
half of wiiat it was in 1930, and 40% of \^*at it was at the turn of the century. So what's the problem? The 
problem is wfaert^ they come from. In 1950, the greatest proporticxi of immigrants or new Americans came from 
Great Britain and Italy. That*8 no longer true, as you know. 

When people ask us how come we have to provide all diis hdp for the children of immigrants, when we're 
told about grandfathers v/bo came from the other side with nothing, v/bo got no special treatment, who had to sink 
or swim, and v/bo made it, they desenre an honest answer. I w<»der how many of them really did make it, and 
how many wore simply wMowtd up in the mass of humanity that provided the muscle for the work gangs that built 
the cities and the railroads and the hands that toiled in the sweat shops. 

Hie point is, howevor, that in those days of nati(m building, a bright, ambitious illiterate could make it. Luigi 
GambareUi started with a pick and a shovel, then he bought an old truck, then he hired some men right off the boat, 
and now it's GambareUi and Sons, General Contracting. The old man still can't read, but his daughter the lawyer 
and his son. the accountant can. 

In Gambarelli's day, the entry level job required muscle and little else. Today the pick and shovel man is a 
key punch operator, and she has to know how to read. Her literacy is not just an issue of her survival, it has to 
do with our survival. 

You remember the stock market crash of '87? A couple days before the crash I saw two articles on page 1 
of that radical red journal, the Wall Street Journal. "A shallow labor pool spurs businesses to act to bolster 
education** was column 1. In column 4 was **Easing the burdens of an aging America.** And here are a couple 
quotes from the first article: 

...the New York Tdqphone ConqMny gave its simple, 50-minute exam in basic reading and reasoning 
skills to 21,000 ^iplicanU for entry level jobs. Only 16 percent passed. These results, dismal as they 
are, still don*t define die full extent of the problem ftcing enqployers in years to come. To begin with, 
the total number of young people in the labor pool will constrict sharply vAmu the generaticxi of the baby 
boom gives way to that of the baby bust. Second, a rising proportion of those people in the pool will 
be minority group members, the very group that acbools have had the least success in educating. 

In column 4, the aging America article says: 
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The peioenUge of the U.S. pc^niladoa 65 years old and above will oearly double by 2030. The labor 
force will grow much more slowly, shaqply reducing ihe number of \/oikers siqyporting each retiree. 

That's a good economic reason for providing the best opportunity possible for all our Idds. But there are other 
reasons as well. 

Pecq[>le have always worried about the assimilation of immigrant peoples iiito our society. Assimilation is a 
two-way street. The majoriQr learns from the minorities, too. FormostAmericiais 30 years ago, garlic could just 
as well have been arsenic. Today, foods with gariic are just as ubiquitous as die all-American hot dog and kraut 
that was introduced at the Philadelphia exposition of 1896, known as 'sauerkraut and frankfiirterwurst.*' There's 
still much to be learned from our newer Americans. At a time wiien we're qipalled by the breakdown of the 
American family, we might do well to look at the unity and si^>port provided by fiunily in many of our immigrant 
groups. 

It's a commoiq>lace today to tped: of interglobal interdqwodence. It's a commonplace, but it's also a truth. 
In a world that's extraordinarily con]f)etitive, we need every advantage we can get. Otoe advantage is the ability 
to function in different cultures and in diffierent languages. Our new Ammcan children are an asset, not a liability. 
Notonly wiU they have dioae abiUtie6,biUif we are wise and can exploit ti^^ we'll be able to share them 

with all our children, minori^ and majority. We can no longer enjoy the dubious luxury of always functioning 
withinthecontext of our own lutional language and culture. We can no longer expect that all dealings, financial, 
diplomatic, and social, will be carried out in our way and in our language. We need the rest of the world every 
bit as much they need us. 

But you already know all this. You don't need some old Spanish teacher from Jersey to come down here and 
tell it to you. But then again, maybe you do! We all get cau|^t iq> in our daily work. We prepare rqporTs, we 
go to meetings, we inake and answer phone caUs from parents, administratons, th^ We prqwe programs, 

we prepare lessons, we explain, we illustrate, we drill, we listen. We listen to our students and their parents. We 
listen to stories that would move a stone to tears. Then we go home. More work, more paper. Then we read 
about budget cuts, about lack of resources, and the imkindosl cut of all, about the sorry state of American education. 

Well, here is one of your fellow Americans who wants to say dunk you. Thank you for taking on an 
enormous, difficult, and too often thankless task, for dedicating yourselves for providing all of us with a more 
hopeful future. [Says thank you in many languages, includiiig sign language.] 

Tliank you all very, very much. 



•JEFF HOWARD, IVcsidcnt, EBiaxj Institute, Ledi«ton, MA 

Thinkof a picture of [two seUoQ cars. One set is high quality cars. Anodier, C cars, are not high quali^. Bodi 
sets of cars are produced durouj^oectain production processes. What is die matter with the Gears? There are three 
possible reaaoos diey are not high quality: 

Tlie production people are bad. 
The production process is bad. 
The C cars are just not good cars. 

The last explanation doesn't make sense, but this is the one we often use with children v/ho do not do well in 
school. We say the proidem with some diildreo is that diey aren't "good.* Odiers say the workers/teachers aren't 
doing their job. And still others say die process isn't working. 
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WhAt*s really wrong if the ptxxiuctioa process. 

Efficacy is a method for opcrationalizing the idea that all children can ieam. Efficacy takes that idea from 
a hope to a SCI of concrete strategies to use in the classroom. This means changing many schools. People think 
about school reform as involving changes such as: 

• Changing the stmctiue of achool governance 

• Changing school board composition 

• Qfttg ing from central administration to site-based management 

• Chanpng cuTficulum SO flist we connect school learning to the universe 

• Changing instructioii 

• Ck*«gt«g how we assess students 

• Changing stalFf development 

All these changes are necessary, but they are not sufficient One more is required— change in the 
fundamental bdiefs about intdligence. 

We need a movement to develop our children. l)evelopment is not a fliing, not a state. It*s a process of 
bmlding identity, character, analytic and operational capability, and self-c<mfidcnce. It's a process of building a 
constructive pereonal identity into children. Development is the basis of a person's capacity at least to contribute 
tothegoalsofthecomnnmity and, at the highest level, to envision new goals. 

For developmott to hq>pen, you need an environment of high expectations and positive sir port. Youalso 
need commitment on the part of the child to intensive effort and high standards of mastery. Development also 
requires effective collaboration. Black and Hispanic students abnost always woik alone. White and Asian students 
work effectively in groups. 

The success of a community can be measured by hov/ wdl it develops its children. Failure to do Ais is the 
fault of the adult community, not the children. Racism pUys a part, but Black and Hispanic communities :wt 
fiuled to take advantage of what was won in the civil rights movement to develop their children. History will judge 
the Black community very hardily because they are worse off now than before the noovement. 

Assisnption 1— Development is the main thing, the only thing for children for the 21st century. Proq)erity dqpends 
on development. We are seeing a reduction of the middle dass today that wiU last. Jobs will go elsewhere if we 
can*t develop our youngsteis. 

Assumption 2— Development is not fixed at birth. It is a process. 

Assimiption 3— Theie are obstacles to development, especially for children of color. Some obstacles are extmal 
and institutional. The way we do education is the biggest obstacle. Some obstacles are prnonal and psychological. 
We intemalitt external and institutional obstacles. Some obstacles are cultural. 

AssumptioD4-All the obstacles can be overcome. It takes commitmnt and courage. The process of development 
can be managed. 

What is the basis of de? dopment? 

Until now, the answer has been fixed innate ability; one ability is intelligence. This is the fundamental belief about 
intelligeoce in our society. It's a paradigm. Paradigms structure our behavior toward people. We start to classify 
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childim this wftv as ioon as they get to schooL CliildmiuiiderstaDdtfaissystemaxid the "low" ones never recover. 
The implication is that you can*t change a child, that his or her ability is fixed. 

In the Efficacy model, intelligence is not baaed on an innate fixed tiait, but on effective effort. Effective effort 
means that those "wbo wofk with commitment, focus, and strategy become highly developed. 

Why do some people exert efifective effort ^liiile others do not? Those \f/bo put forth effort have confidence. 
Effort leads to development viiiich leads to more confidence. Teachers need to boost confidence and shape effective 
effort. Capabilities can change. Intelligeitce can change. Educational pnctice is what produces quality. 

This is an altmative paradigm-*intdligence is not something you are, it*s something you can get. "'Smart' 
is something you 'can get*" if you know how. The teacher's job is to show children how. Teaching is managing 
devdopment and helping children learn how to do their own development 
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■BUILDING SUCCESSFUL SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY PARTNERSHIFS 

ElriraTmio Asuncion, Project Dindorf Community RehHons-SodalDeveiopment Commission, Milwaukee, 
WI 

Richard Sbcnnan, Project Director, Chicago Department of Health, Chicago, IL 

Vfmaam Moiford, Director, Community, Famity, and Children Sendees, Alpena, MI 

Judith Brinkman, Director, DuPage County Department of Human Resources, Wheaton, IL 

Betty Johnson, Project Director, United Way of East Central Iowa, Cedar Rapids, lA 

Modcraton IQithy Marshall, AssodaU Director, Minneapolis Area Office, MRC 

Presenters discussed die inqx)itance and challenges of developing strong partnerships for effective prevention. 
Elvira Tinio Asuncion described the Nei^boihood Partners Progrun in centnd city neighboifaoods of Milwaukee. 
The goal of this program is to inq>lement a grass-roots, community-directed prevention stnUegy. Its objectives are: 

• To build cqMcity of neiglhboihoods through free consultation services, training, technical 
assistance, and community linkages 

• To develop partoerdiips among nei^boihood groups 

• To form a strong network of ndgjhboihood partnerships for citywide rqnesentation and sharing 
resources 

A coalition, including representatives of the mayor^s and county executive's offices, the Milwaukee Public 
Schools, the Milwaukee Council on Drug Abuse, office of the District Attorney Drug Enforcement Groiq), and the 
Drug-Free Network Woflq>lace, oversees program planning, assists in developing linkages with other city prognuns, 
builds support for the program, and monitors performance. 

Progrra staff devdopod a profile of potentid or eustsngpartoershi^ Theywill 
then assess vMdk have viable prevention programs and which are committed to working with them. Eventually, 
the following will be available: 

• Nd^^borhood data to hdp tridc vAat is hq)pening in the neighborhoods 

• Training and technical asastance for individual and groiq> needs 

• Access to mformation 

• Teadiing materials and ideas on how to fig^t drugs 

• Assistance and trunsng in intervention dforts 



^ Except as noted^ the remaining proceedings are not verbatim transcriptions of presentions, but are parq>hra£ed 
summaries. ae views exptessed are those of die presenters and do not necessarily reflect the views of the Midwest 
Regional Cer. u;r nor of the Department of Education. 
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This Strategy is unique because the responsibility for solving AODA problems is shifted to the community 
itself; residents (^ch include a variety of ethnic groiqjs) are included at all levels of programming and decision 
making; the program provides easier and more direct access to sendees; and resources are concentrated in targeted 
areas. 

m m m m m 

Richard Shennan described con9)rehensive efforts in Chicago. Since alcohol and otha* drug abuse is just one of 
the problems communities face, a broad view of prevention through community developnaent and en^werment is 
needed to address the sources of problems, for enuqple, nudsm, housing, economic development, violence, and 
public safety. Agencies should be partners in community development. 

In its first yearv Si^^^rman's ^raap conducted a dtywide needs assessment. Overall, drugs were seen as a big 
problem but few people fdt they had adequate contact with prevention activities. 

The organization began with a Program Advisory Council, a citywide group of 60 individuals rqpresenting 
agencies, government, etc., v/bo9t purpose was to leverage resources for community partnerships at the local level. 
Tbt council divided Chicago's 77 community areas into nme prevention service areas. At the first of a series of 
semiannual citywide conferences, organizations and agencies were invited to submit proposals to become one of nine 
coordinating entities v/bo9c task will be to puU together a local community partnership of agencies and organizations 
within each of these sovice areas. Money will go to the nine agencies throu^ contracts. Currently, local 
partnerships are being set up. Schools are not involved yet, but their participation is invited. 

m m m m m 

Bill Morford described efforts in four rural counties in Michigan v^icre 60,000 people are scattered over a wide 
area, i^l eight school districts in the area are suffering severe financial d^^ While Uie counties have lost 

population oversll, the number of people over age 60 is increasing. Young people move away because few jobs 
are available. Unen^loyment ranges ficom 15 to 25 percent. 

A few years ago, the Michigan State Dqwrtment of Mental Health started an initiative called Coordinated 
Community Planning for the Prevention of Human Disabilities. In response, local board organized a Prevention 
Council of public and private agency directors to examine wiutt was needed to prevent disabilities. A survey of 
students and adults indicated that substance diuse was the leading ca Awoik 
group, headed by Catholic Charities and Mr. Morford, was formed to focus on substance abuse prevention. 

Based on interviews, surveys, primary and secondary data; and outside resource people v/bo explained wtat 
was hq^pening in die prevention field, the woik group concluded that aloAol was the drug that caused the most 
harm to people. Since the gmtp did not believe they could eUminate alcdbol use, their goal was to manage it by 
reducing abuse and advert consequences. 

Eariy efforts included promoting awareness of alcdiol as a drug and its consequences; determining that 80 
percent of jail inmates were incarcerated for alcoh(d-related offenses; and studying ftctors that put not only 
individuals, but also communities, at risk. The groiq) created a chart of prevention programs (mosUy in schools) 
in the four counties, llic group concluded that alcohol is not a school problem, but a community 
of community norms, attitudes, and behaviors regarding alcohol. If messages ftom school contradict messages at 
home and in the oomnnmity, they noted, thm school prcventi« Tlie group recommended: 

• Forming a planning body 

• Increasing the number of people v/bo understand the problem 

• Developing conununity consensus about alcohol use 
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The commuiiity partnenhip now has a director and a boanL Anyone can join the partnership who agrees that 
there is a substance abuse problem in the community and wants to help reduce it. The partnership will hire a 
community organizer to woric with local communit)' groups and a community educator. They hope to include 
alcohol retailers. The goals of the partnership are to: 

• Conduct needs asaetsment to identify community norms 

• Build coalitions 

• Promote community awareneas 

• Encourage community organization 

• Conduct process and outcome evaluation 

41 41 4i 41 4i 

DuPage County, Illinois, the site of Judy Brinkman's program, presents a ttrildng contrast to rural Michigan. The 
county is the wealthiest in the state and has experienced phenomenal population growth over the past 15 years. 

The goal of Brinkman's organization is to build a conq>rehensive, nondiq>Ucative, and excellent system that 
pulls the communiQr together. AOD problems require both a conununity devdiopmetu model and a pubUc health 
model. The organization is looldng at social indicaton( to guide and evaluate ^ In addition to Brinkman, 
the organization will have two conununity liaisons for outreach and neCwofking and five q>ecialists: an evaluator, 
iimd raiser, trainer, resource perKm, and a media person. Hie board consists of government and agency people, 
but is under*rq>reaented by people of color, business, and clergy. Hie functions of the organization will be 
widespread needs assessment; community planning; draining of trainers; resource collection, generation, and 
dissemination; and evaluation* The organization coqxmsored a prevention showcase with the state attoroey *s office. 

41 41 41 • 4i 

Finally, Betty Johnson described the SAFE Coalition of Cedar Rapids, Iowa. Currently, the Core group of the 
Coalition has 200 members. The goal of SAFE is to establish task forces that deal with community issues. The 
first four were business, famUy, community, and treatment. Two others, media and religion, are about to be 
kunched, and education and podtive alternatives will be in the fiiture. SAFE first promdted community awareness 
of community problems, llie groi^ also traiiied themselves in evaluation before hiring evaluators. The coalition 
has convicted a community needs assessment, developed a resource directory, created a newsletter, and produced 
an anniud report. Iht partnerdiip is changing. For exan^le, they are increasing dieir staff, trying to balance 
cultural rq)resentation, and are forming a special youth task force. 



■BUILDING KNOVil£D6E ABOUT CHILDREN FRENATALLY EXPOSED TO DRUGS 

Iris E. Smith, M.F.H. Director, Applied and Clinical Researdt, Human Genetics Laboratory, Emory 
VntHrOty School of Medicine, Atlanta, GA 

The Revcraid Stnriine Bmqpcr-Cartsr, SBC Associates, Chicago, IL 

Moderator, Tom Barlow, AssodaU Director, Dennr Area OJfiu, MRC 

Iris Smith pointed out that over 75 percent of women of cfaildbearing age use alcohol. In addition, many things 
besides prenatal exposure to alcohol and other drugs— heredity, fiamily, and social factors— affect development. 

Teratogens, substances that can cause birth deflects, are mediated by many Adngs, such as genetic and physical 
vulnerability, which we still do not underhand. Not every chronicidly alcoholic woman has a Fetal Alcohol 
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Syndrome (FAS) child* for example. Tbe ^ of drag the mother iue6 and the combinatioii she uses have an 
impact on the duld. Type of exposure— dose, duration, period of fetal development in wiiich she uses— has an 
effect, as does access to health and social services. Environment and care after birth have an effect* Finally,many 
duldren do not have access to preventiOQ services. 

Diagnosis is based on facial features, growth (these children are small), and die central nervous system. Dnig- 
expoaed cbadren are at risk for medical problems, SIDS (Sudden Infant DeaJh Syndrome), fidlure to thrive (organic 
or non-organic). Mure to attach, neglect of medical care, neglect and abuK, developmental delays, increased ear 
infections and hearing lose, cardiac abnormalities, skeletal and muscular problems, in^mred immune rcqxjnse, 
learning and language disabilities, and mental retardation— 80 percent of FAS children are retarded. Many of these 
children develop conduct and attention deficit disorders. Children vAio are alcohol-exposed but v/ho do not have 
FAS, may also have cognitive, atteaticm, health, and emoticmal problems. Often, modieis die by the time children 
are 10, and the youngsters are placed in foster care. 

The pattern of use during pregnancy matters. Mothers of FAS children tend to be heavy, chronic users of 
alcohol. Stopping, even during the second trimester, can have a positive effect. Binge drinking is sometimes 
associated with more severe effects. Blood alcohol level is in^ortant. Women with liver damage may be less 
efficient at metabolizing alcohol, leading to higher and longer blood alcohol levels. 

A follow-up study of medical records of 40 children of alcoholic mothers found that 15 percent had features 
associated with alcohol-rdated birth defects; SO percent had abnormal post-natal development; 15 percent died 
during the neonatal period; and S3 percent recpiired institutional care. But nane had been diagnosed as having FAS. 
Hius, there were many missed opportunities for intervention with the child or family. By one evaluatioin, the costs 
of special education and custodial caie (not even considering medical cosU) could be $814,000 per FAS individual. 
So, the cost of not identifying these children and intervening mily is high. Furthermore, an FAS child has a mother 
who needs remediation. She is at risk of eariy death and may have medical conditions secondary to alc^ >hol, as well 
as brain damage, a histoiy of physical or aexual abuse, and other kinds of psychopathology. 

People who care for FAS children also have needs. Financial assistance and case management are critical. 
There is misiuJDrmation about FAS and odier prenatal drug exposure, so parents need good information and support, 
including emotional support. Tbey need parenting education in dnling with the q^ecial needs of their child and 
advocacy for services for the ftunily and child. 

Even though alcohol is the biggest problem, cocaine and crack babies are prominent m the media. Tlie picture 
the public gets is of a premature baby in an intensive care unit v/bo's been abandoned by its mother and who has 
birth defects. Some are like this, but this is a stereotype. The majority of cocaine-exposed babies are not likely 
to have the severity of problems rqported in the media. Unlike FAS , which has a definite set of syn5>toms, research 
has not identified a cocaine syndrome. 

There were false alarms in die early research of prenatal cocaine exposuve. One prediction was a very high 
incidence of SIDS. Cocaia -exposed babies are at higher risk than nonnd c»iildw 

exposed to otho* drags such as alcohol and cigarettes, lliere is also talk about multiple birth defecU. Somehave 
than, but there is no general pattern. Anodier prediction was wididrawal syndrome. Withdrawal does occur in 
infimts exposed to central nervous system dq)ressanu but not with cocaine bec^ Jittery, nervous 

infanU are probably not that way because of cocaine, but becauae of alcohol, opiates, or something else. Abnormal 
neonatal behavior was also talked about. Recent studies have not documented any consistent patterns of behavior 
with cocaine. 
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A meat study done at Emoiy Umvemty controlled for many usually confounded factors and looked at many 
outcomes. The lesearcheis found that growdi was affected by all forms of drug exposure— alcohol, cigarettes, 
marijuana, cocaine— and that cocaine probably has some indq)eadent effect. Anorexia is common among cocaine 
using mocfaefs and may affect infimt growth* All of the cocainensxposed children fell into the normal range of 
behavior; thus, the effects of other drugs may mask effects of cocaine. Ihey also found no evidence of withdrawal 
in cocaine babies, but did find withdrawal in alcohol-expoaed childrm. 

Many other risk hcton exist in die babies' eavirooments— fiunily disnq)tioQ; possible fiunily psychopathology ; 
drug use; domestic violence, abuse, and neglect; and crime and violence in the community. Contrary to 
expectations, one study of 45 children found that diildren with the most medical and bdiavioral problems were not 
the cocaine^posed children, but those affected by env^ionmentalfiKtors. In conclusion, current research suggests 
avoiding: 

• Assuming the worst. There is no such diing as a bio-underclass. 

• Ija>eling'-'cnckbabies'isanieaningle6Stenn;al80, wfaynotcaU Cocaine 
is an 'upptr class" drug that's been around a long time and there probably are many children 
prenatally exposed to cocaine in i^per and middle income schools. Labeling began only v4ien 
crack, a new form of cocaine, b^gan to be used in lower income communities. 

• Segregating these children. Setting iqp separate schools and classes is a bad idea that supporU a 
self^fiilfillingpn^hecy. There is no resoirch at all on cocaine-exposed child^ien in schools. 

• Overinteipreting the research. This research has been going on only for six years. FAS research 
with a longer histoiy has not provided all the answers; still fewer answers are available about 
cocaine-exposed babies. Hiese children must be given the benefit of the doubt. In addition, 
attentioa needs to be given to fiunilies and environments. 



The Revcraid Bouycr-Carter considen children the victims of an urban batUefidd and believes this has this 
h^ypcned because of a morslbreskdown and a lack of education, disdpline,^^ Any society, 

community, or cultuie that pays more attention to its privileges dian to iu principles, she noted, is in great danger 
of losing them bodi. She has dedgnedcuIturaUyqpedfic prevention that focuses on consciousness of who ^ 
we are, commitment to community, and living without dnigs. 

She told the story of her five-year-old nqibew vAoac mother had used heroin. He was hyperactive and 
required a lot of care, but had a strong fiunily siqsport system. His development wasn't delayed. His fiunfly has 
educated him against drugs. He considers himself as a prevention q)ecialist. 

Bouyer-Carter visited a shdterfOT 30 mothers and 100 children, and 12 pregnant^ Four motheis were 
osployed. Some were prostitutes. About 15 were heroin or cocaine users. ^ talked to the nx>thers and children 
in the shelter and realized the shelter was not doing iU job because die children were not friiysicaUy and emotionally 
safe. She found help for some of die children, but reminded the audience that too many children and parenu M\ 
through the creeks. 

A gitAt deal of commitment is required to woric wiUi dieae children. We don't know what behaviors children 
prenatally exposed to alcohol and other drags will exhibit as diey get older. We must undersumd what's going on, 
resist labding children, and find out what we can do and do it 
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•UNDERSTANDING THE DIVERSITY OF CULTURE: STRATEGIES AND PROGRAMMING FOR 
SUCCESSFUL AOD PREVENTION PROGRAMS 

Robert Hallowdl* Program SpedaUst, Winnebago Drug Dependency Unit, Winnebago^ NE 

Larry So, Program Direetorf Chinese-American Service LeaguCf Chicago 

Ronald Johnson, Director, Famify lUfe E ducatio nal Center, Los Angeles, CA 

Gabridle Montez Lopez, Alcohol and Drug Abuse Services Administration, Chicago, XL 

Moderator: Robbie Hayes, Associate Director, Training and Special Projects, MRC 

Robert Hallowdl defined cultiue as government, religion, music, language, greetings, friendship, dress, service, 
hobbies, clubs, home furnishings, diet» iGunily. Images of the American Indian, most of vMch we get from mass 
media, are outdated and inaccunUe, but not necessarily rscially motivated. Realizing that American Indians are 
diverse is a first st^ to undmtanding. In the United States there are over 500 recognized tribes that have difSn^ 
histories, languages, and cultures. The second step is seek additional information. 

Some attitudes, he noted, are racially motivated. A state official recently said that the Indian culture was "one 
of hopelessness, ...godlessness, •••joblessness, and .••lawlessness. Indian youngsters are rtised without a sense of 
mond responsibility; and alcoholism, social disease, childabuse, and poverty are the hallmarics of Indian life." But 
before cmtact wi& the vAntc man, Indians did not have these problems. 

Hallowell pointed out that before the white man arrived, Indians had hope. Their life revolved around spiritual 
beliefs. Heaven was miinitine and earth was feminine. Rain that came down from heaven was the semen that gave 
life to all things^ A force, or will, connected all tilings and caused people to diink and act That force caused 
animslstoinoveandhelddungs, like rocks and the mountain, stationary. Earth was the mother. People came from 
her and showed her req>ect by not taking from her more than was necessary and by not desecrating her. God 
existed becausb of regularity, sharing, honesty, and trustworthiness. Showing these qualities to others was evidence 
of one's spirituality. 

Indians had a 100 percent employment rate before the white man. The clan determined one's role in the tribe. 
Rites of passages prqwred youth for adult re^Knsibilities. Old and young, weak and stnmg, adults and children, 
men and women were req>ected. 

There was no lawlessness— alcoholism, social disease, poverty, and child abuse were not problons. Indians 
lived by a value system that still exists. To enforce the value system, tribes are limited to between 50 and 600 
people and q>litw4ien they get too big. Hallowell discussed the following differences between Indian and non-Indian 
value systems. 



Indian value system 
Respect for age. 

Excellence comes from contribution to the group, not 
personal glory. 



Non-Indian value system 
Emphasis on youth. 

Excellence comes from conq)etition, status and 
personal glory, being Number 1. 
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Chiidren paiticipate in adult activities. 

Extended fiunily; built-in adoption and welfiue 
system. 

People express ideas and beliefiB duough actions; no 
need for legal contracts* 

Give and share; not only from a surplus. Since 
Indians were mobile, tbey couldn't accumulate things, 
often had to bonow. DooH take a gift unless you 
need it, and when done with it, give it to someone 
else. Can ask for a gift back if the person you gave 
it to isn't usirg it (origin of the phrue "Indian 
giver"). Admiring another person's possession means 
you want it, the owner is supposed to give it to you. 



Adults participate in youth activities— littte league, 
Softball. 

Nuclear fiunily, stngle-parent families, ticp £umlies. 

People use speech to persuade and express ideas. 

Taking, acquiring, saving for a rainy day. Giving 
from one's surplus. 



Religion is a way of life* 



Verbal skills are enq>hasi2ed. 
Religion is a part of life. 



There are various degtees of assimilation. Indians experience a cultural evolutionary process. At one time 
they may be traditiooal, at another, highly aculturated* They may become pro-Indian, not to be anti-nUte, but to 
draw attention to injustice and recapture Indian values. Bekig bicultural isn^t always the best way to cope. 

According to research summarized by Lanry So, Ouneae are not heavy drinkers. In one study of 3,000 young 
adults, 18 percent of Chinese, 27 percent of Japanese, and 4 percent of Caucasiaiu rq>orted that they do not drink. 
Sixty-nine percent of Chinese compared to 82 percent raucairians say they drink. Another suidy compared Asian 
group6--54.7p«centof Chinese, 66 percent of Koreans, and 47 percent of J^Mneseaay they are Only 
8*4 pocent of Chinese are heavy drinkers, compared to 13.6 percent of Koreans, and 20.8 percent of Japanese. 
Why don't Chinese drink diat much? First, fbc Chinese culture attaches shame to being an alc<dK>lic or a drug 
addict. Second, the problem may exist but not be rqxnted. If Chinese have a problem, they usually deal with it 
within the community and go to the hoq>ital only if it is very severe. 

But a study conducted in New York's Chinatown found that more than 80 percent of new, middle-aged, and 
poor immigrants became heavy drinkers. These immi gn m ts had not assimilaffid into American culture and were 
drinking partly for escape; thus, difficult social adjustment aiKl similar fiidon can overcome the cultural values 
which keep Chinese from drinking. Consequently, hdpiug immigrants adjust is an iiq>OTtant ingredient of 
prevention. Of the 15,000 Hiinnaf in Chicago'a Chmatown, 70 percent are from rural Oiina and have strong 
traditional values. These people have a difficult time adjusting to American life and tend to become heavy drinkers 
and drug addicts, altbou^ the problem is hidden. Mr. So's agency helps integrate them into the mainstream 
community and access resources. 
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Ronald Johnson noted that culture is how we organize our ideas* behave, talk* love, and act. It is a frame of 
standards for interacting with the world. It is in^rtant to understand the worid from the eyes of people you work 
with. 

Fifty-six percent of Blade funilies don't have men in the household, Johnson rq>orted. Half of Black students 
drop out of school. Black men are only 6 percent of Amnica's population, but 38 percent of the jail population. 
One of every two Black females will have a child before she is 18; 19 percent will have another diild before they 
leave their teens. By the year 2000, 70 percent of Black men will not have jobs and may never have worked in 
thdr lives. Afncan American males have a 1 in 18 chance of being shot down in the street. These statistics result 
from past racism, according to J<dm8on, and are not the £ndt of the presemgenenUion of Afncan Am^ 
But it £r iq> to them to change them. 

Jdmson woiks with fiuhers age 13A9. These young men are Black, White, and Hispanic; all are poor. He 
discovered that his job was not so much to teach these young men to be fiOiers, but to be men. They need to 
develop a personal link with God, he said, and to connect with life, put something into life, have some power, and 
feel imique. Jdmson^s organization provides resources that are not always available to support these young men 
v^en they decide to change their lives. Strategies are to: 

• Help them outline issues as they see them 

• Involve them in some woric on the issue 

• Produce their own instruments, or tools, to handle the problem 

In Afirican American £unilies, teepeci is the most in^ortant thing. After respect is excellence. Style is 
inq)ortant, too. For example, in basketball, haw you put the ball in the hoop is in^rtant. If you want to learn 
\^o someone is, there are some things you can do. 

• Read their histoiy as written by their own people. 

• If you want to see healthy Black boys, go to a mosque or church on Sunday. This counteracts 
v/bat you see in the press. 

• Speak to the mothers. Black women teach values. 

Schools donU imderstand the young people they are trying to serve, said Johnson. In most Afncan American 
funilies, the school is not seen as part of the neigihborfaood, but as something that is iix9>osed on them. 

Gabridle Lopez noted that culture is not color, but a way of living developed by a group of human beings and 
transmitted fbom me generation to another. Cultural traditions keep us rooted, set us in motion, give us Iwlance 
and things to care deq>ly about; and allow for stability and transformation. Multiculturaiismis the ability to hear 
other voices. We should celebrate diversity rather than just recognize, understand, and accq>t differences, she said. 

Prevention should involve individuals, families, and communities. Prevention ^socialists need to respect and 
respond to the values and heritage of each groq>. A culture^s fiunily structure, rdigious beliefs and practices, 
communication networks, languages, lifsstyles, aiiid values should determine prevention qiproaches. 

Lopez noted that some people need to rediscover their own culture to tmderstand who they are. Preventionists 
need to understand how thdr own culture influences Hbeit decisions, be sensitive to the dynamics of differences 
when two cultures meet, and seek cultural information (e.g., from community leaders). 
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•GANG AW/«EN£SSAnOLENCE IKEVENTION STRATEGIES 

Craig ChTftl, Assistant StaUs AUomey, Gang Crimes Diyidon^ Wheaion, JL 
Jod Perez, Jr., DittdOTf Opewdon Outnaihf Elginf IL 

Carmdla Lewis, Senior Inierreniion Worker^ Chicago Department of Human Services^ Chicago 
Intemntion Network 

Moderator: Lawrence Whitman, Associate Dinctor^ Chicago Area Ofjfice, MRC 

Craig ChTal pointed out that eeveral yeers ago, gang activity in DuPage county was primarily gxaffiti and damage 
to pr op ert y. This has evolved into mote aerious pr op ert y Crimea and Crimea of violence. In 1991, DuPage had its 
first two gang-xelated murdeis, a natural evolution of gang activity* DuPage ia still in the early atages; gangs do 
not exist yet for economic pmpoaes. When that bqipens, the problem will become much more aignificant. 

Hie atate^s attorney's office tries to go beyond law enforcement, aldiough that's its first priority, because the 
problem and solution go fiar beyond law enforcement Jim Ryan, Illinois Secretaxy of State, established a gang- 
crimes advisoiy commission to examine some of the cauaes of gang preaence in DiiPage and other suburban areas 
and to identify aolutions. The commiadon includes leaders law enforcement, govenunent outside of law 
enforcement, business, education, and odier agencies. 

The problem must be attacked through education, intervention, and finally, prosecution, according to Chval. 
DuPage trains law enforcement personnel and has a center for intelligence gathering and sharing; is establishing 
woricahopa for cducatora and other leaders; and ia investigating what other comnumitiea have done and making those 
resources available. 

People need to be aware that gang preaence ia real and growing. Subwbanites, including law enforcement, 
often deny the problem. Even having a young person who Html;; to be a gang member is a problem. "Wannabes" 
nxK. t natural progre ssi on to gang crime. There ia alao a aerious provincial attitude in the suburbs toward gangs, 
Chvri explained. People think gang members are in the "next community" but not "here," "it can't hqq)en here." 
This isn't tnie. Besides, gangs are veiy mobile. They may be from downstate, Milwaukee, or even Florida. No 
community is immune. Oriental gacga are remarkably different from all other gangs-»they are national in acope. 
They will gather together from all across the countiy to commit a crime or aeries of crimes. 

People need to be aware of aome of the more obvious indicators of gang presence: graffiti; colors— though 
those change and aome gangs are getting away from colors and wearing all black or q>orts team colors; ways of 
r ep r e s enting-^.gM hats all tilted one way. 

What can citizens do? Parents diould be aware of what their diildren and other children are doing. Are they 
changing die people diey hang around with? What kind of hours do diey keep? Are diey coming home with 
property they can't affcHd? The point ia to "pull our heads out of the sand," aaid Chval. Once we see it, we can 
deal with it 

Children join ganga tend not to have hi^ aelf-esteem. Providing jobs is one way to help avoid this 
problem, as well a? providing other alternative activities— recreatioiial, educational, dirou^ churches and other 
groiqps. Stopping this problrna before it gets worse will benefit not only youngsters, but the entire community. 

4i 4i 4i 41 4i 
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Jod Fercz grew up in ihe Pilsea neighboibood of Chicago v/bctt he was a gang member for six years. Every 
building on 18th Street seemed to have a gang, he said. 

Gang activity is high because gangs woik together— 15,000 youth may be involved. Jail isnH the answer. 
Often they leavejail even more loyal to the gang. When you join a gang, you give up on life. You have a small 
vision. It's a one-oeighboihood vision. The worst thing we can do is give up or deny we have a problem, said 
Perez explained. 

Elgin, where Perez works, is a model city. They put police back on the streets— they are called 'residential 
cops.' There's a different pen^wctive of what a cop is in Elgin. Perez has woxked with gangs for seven years 
through Operation Outreach, funded by a grant from Elgin. Operation Outreach networks wi& existing programs 
in Elgin. He first worked in a churdt basement Attendance was 500 the first year, then 500 a month. Now 240 
known gang members attend each day. One way to reach gangs is through alternative activities. But that's not the 
only answer, said Perez; there must be communication, love, and relationship. 

Elgin had about a 20 percent decrease in gang activity last year, primarily because of cooperation among 
programs and organizations, according to Perez. The community, diurches, by»ness, and police make a difference 
in a community. Tlie gang members are aged 9*13. They are not big dope dealers or kids going out and shooting 
drugs every day. Tbey are looking for answers and role models, said Perez. Role models have to see v/bMt is in 
the hearts and minds of young people. Elgin does this. The town cares for you, and all programs work together. 

4i 4i 4i 4i 4i 

Cannella Lewis's organization netwoiks with the state attorney's office and police dqiartment to educate youth 
about Safe School Zone laws. Many youth beUeve that they can do >;^t they please because they are minors. But, 
not only can youngsters be convicted for doing things in ibt safe school zone, they may be found guilty on two 
counts: being in the safe school zone and the crime itself. 

Lewis provides information to young people on criminal sexual assault. While youth understand behaviors, 
they don't always undentand w4iat leads to these behaviors. She also explains gang activity, arson, burglary, and 
different drugs and consequences for being caught with them. Aggravated batteiy is any kind of fighting, pushing, 
or shoving. Recruitment is encouraging someone to get involved in a gang. Intimidation is forcing someone to 
become a gang meniber. Association is hanging out with gang members. A Class 4 weapon is any object used to 
harm another person— it could be a fist, a chair, or a knife. In Illinois you have to be 18 to be executed; in 
Montana you only have to be 12. 

Young people already know about gangs, so Lewis educates parents. There are two gang nations. People and 
Folks. People colors are red, black, a«d yellow. Black and yeUow are Latin Kings, black and red are Vice Lords, 
Cobra Stones, and King Cobras. Thue are other factions in this nation. Folks are Disciples, Brothers of Struggle, 
and other fictions, llieir colors are Mack and blue, and black and pink. Gangs are identified by a combinati(»i 
of things, not just colors. They communicate nonvnbally throu^ attire, body language, and gestures; and through 
combinations such as earrings and colors; and symbols such as pitchforks, guns, knives, swords, bunny rabbits, and 
the money sign. 

These youth know they have problems and that many of their activities are negative. But some are mother, 
father, and breadwinner in their families. Tliese youngsters are loddng for love. If they can't find it at home, they 
will find it somewhere else. Gangs are an extended fiunily. 

Gang activity committed by young ladies has increased. Young men are limited in where they can travel in 
the conununity, but young ladies can travel firedy. Crime is often triggered by young ladies' behavior. A gang 
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leader cin get a young woman to become intimately involved with a rival gang member and set him up. A lot of 
young ladies, some as young as ei^t and nine» have to go through certain rituals to show loyalty to the gang. 

Theae youngsters pay too much attentiontoclothes, according to Lewis. They think clothes measure ^o they 
are. Lewis helps them understand Hmt their mind makes them who and M/bat they are. They also have too souch 
time to play. Lewis helps them get involved in other activities such as art. Some have participated in art 
competitions. 

Lewis tells these youngsters that 40 percent of homicides are caused by arguments that often begin as playing, 
joking, and '^signifying;* in 75 petceot of homicides, the perpetrator is knows by the victim. Over SO percent of 
homicide victims have alcohol in their blood. Armed victims are twice as likely to be killed as unarmed. Fifty 
percent of homicides involve hand guns. Theae youth have no conqMmction about picking up a 9mm gun and 
"blowing someone away," she said. 
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■SELF-ESTEEM/IDENTITY AND SUBSTANCE ABUSE PREVENTION 

Bitricia Hibbdcr, Frtjded Director, Toward a Drug Free NebrcukOj Hastings, NE 

Barbara Foitra, Director of Youth-Alcohol Edueadon, Belcourt, ND 

Jidie Brown Wolf, Indian Education Program, Audubon Elementary School, Chicago, IL 

Moderator: Louise Vallandra, Director, Women^s Treatment, Minnesota Indian Women's Treatment 
Center, Minneapolis, MN 

According to Fitrida Hibbdar, retearch indicates American Indians have lower self -esteem than other cultural 
gtoaps. She discussed the need to hdp American lodiansiwgain their culture in order t^ 

Coopertmitfa [a prominent researcher in self-esteem] concluded that classrooms diat are democrstic, warn and 
nurturing, and that have cleariy defined limits can encourage aelf-esteem. High expectations are also inq>o]tant. 
Teachers do not always have hi^ expectations for American Indians; instead, they tend to *feel sony* for Indian 
students. 

Hibbeler also maintained that research has found a link between low self-esteem and the high rate of AOD use 
among American bdians* Their nite of alcoholism is hightfttisn the luUionalavenige and ag^ 
as two to three years earlier than the national avenge. Heavy drinking is one of main reasons Indian youth never 
finish high school, she said. In hcU American Indian adolescents evidence many high risk fiictors— delinquency, 
learning and behavior problems, and a very high luicide rate* Many have a sense of cultursl dislocation* The goal 
of her program is to give American Indians a sense of cultund identity in order to inoease their self-esteem. 

411^ 4i 4i 41 

Barbara Foitrahdps Students understand and use diff(mnt learning Styles^ She uses color, movement, and music 
io order to attend to the *ri^* side of the brain. Most teaching, she said, focuses too much on *)eft* brain 
learning. The ideal teadiing style taps both die *left* and 'right* brain. Her style of teaching works for any 
culture. 

Julie Brown Wolf uses American Indian culture in her classroom* Circles are one exaiiv>le* A circle symbolizes 
the seasons and life. Sitting in a circle at a meeting lets people toudi and connect* A talking stick is used for 
order* Since only the person holding &e stick can talk, children learn respect for ttie perm Smudging, 
with sage or cedar, clears a room of negative energy and purifies it Brown Wolf smudges her classroom as soon 
as she arrives. The inedicine ^iiteel diows the seven sacred directions and four carding Each drawing 

on the w^ieel represents a guardisnditp vfMdi is die reqionatbtlity of Oe different races* Black people have 
guardianshq) of die water; Yellow, of the air, Red, of the earth; and White, of fire* When diildren hear this 
explanation, fb^ fed diey all diare responsibility for their world* Tlie ^riieel diows the cycle of life; the center 
is the qnrit, will, and adf-edteem. 

Brown Wolf uses the drde-oMife for a variety of activities; for exan^le, die class talks about war and 
poUution and also thinks about good thiiigs that luqypen. It helps students focus their energy* Because of what had 
bMppenti to American Indians since the Europeans arrived, these are irq)ortant ways to teach our children and help 
each other learn, she said. 
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Amoricin Indian children are not coosidered part of the fimily, tribe, or nation until they axe about five years 
old. Before that, they are conaideied aacred beings. Indians believe that children are a channel to the creator and 
the next world. 

•BEYOND THE VIEW FROM THE HIGHWAY: AT RISK IN RURAL AMERICA 
Parti 

Malcohn Bush, Senior Vice President, V^sfor Illinois Children, Chicago, IL 
Sonya Salnmon, Anthropologist, University of Illinois, Urbana^Champaign 
Faul Snrvda, Department of Health Education, University of Southern Illinois, Carbondale 
Part 2 

Kat Roberts, Community Youih and Family Agency, Sturgis, MI 
Ernest Bantum, Black Hills Spedal Sendees Corporation, Sturgis, SD 
Gordon Karim, Rural Project ^dalist, Midwest Regional Center 
Part3 

John Foulke, Guidance Counselor, Harding County Schools, Bnffalo, SD 

Steve Schwartz, Curriculum Director, Wabash County Community Unified School District, Mt. Carmel, 
IL 

Lorraine Garkovicfa, Sociologist, University of Kentucky, Lexington, KY 

Moderators: Gordon Karim, Rural Project S^dalist, MRC and Dee Owens, Rural AOD Prevention 
Specialist, Governor's Commission for a Drug^Free Indiana 

Parti 

Makobn Bush explained that Voices for Children analyzes policy issues in^acting children and does advocacy for 
diildren. Over the last 10 years fiuniUesluitve experienced deep econonn 
an inqsact on children. Some statistics are: 

• Sixteen percent increase of children in single parent £unilies. Twenty-four percent of all children 
in Dlinots live in single parent fiunilies; 60 percent of African-American and 35 percent of Hiqianic 
children live in single parent families* 

• Forty-one percent increaae over the last 10 yean in the number of children growing up in poverty 
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• TWenty-two percent of childien in Illinois live in funilies whose cash income is below the poverty 
level. In the Eisenhower en, itwts IS percent; in the early 70s, it dropped to 11 percent— the War 
on Poverty was woiidng. 

• Crime is going iq) in Illinois but there has been a SO percent increase in 10-lS-year-olds who*ve 
been incarcerated. Why this increase? Several state attorneys ran on a platform of getting tough 
on crime and now incarcerate more people. In three years, Uie Illinois Dq)artment of Corrections 
budget has increased from $300 millicm to $600 million. 

• Certain kinds of crime have increased. The 23 percent increase in teen violence and death rate is 
related to drug trade. Death rate is highest v/hea gangs move into a new territory and "shoot it out" 
for omtrol. This is increasing in sulHirbs and areas other than cities. 

• 16% increase in births to single teens. The percent of sexually active teens is the same in the U.S. 
and other developed countries, but their teen birth rates are about half of ours. One bright q>ot is 
a 20 percent reduction in infiuit mortality in die U.S. 

Economic change is especially striking. The 1980s saw the largest redistribution of wealth in this country since 
the 1890s. This redistribution went in two directions— middle income people have held steady, the poor have gotten 
poorer, and the very rich have gotten richer. In 1980s, the average fiunily income of bottom 10 percent of 
hou8dio!«U dropped IS pment. Only the top 20 percent saw any increase in income. The middle range— 60 
percent the population— have seen no change. This is partly the result of tax policy, partly due to loss of 
manu£M:turing jobs, and partly due to the q>read of low income jobs (e.g., fkst foods), Bush maintains. 
Furthermore, more people in a fiunily are in the workforce than ever before, are woridng longer hours than ever 
before, and getting fewer benefits. Thus, there has been a sizable shift in economics toward insecurity, he said. 

The largest groiq>ofpoorpeople are the woridng poor, not thoee on wdfiue. Some of the most severe poverty 
in Illinois is in rural counties. The 10 soudiem counties now vote more Democratic than Rqmblican, due largely 
to increased poverty. There is also massive urban poverty in Springfield, Rockford, and especially in East St. 

Louis. 

Children are nx)re8q>anUed from adults in their lives than ever before. They donUneed "quality time,** they 
just need adults around so they can talk to them vfbm they fed like it. We are seeing some more flexibility in the 
workplace— hours, vacation, fiunily leave, according to Bush. The average vacation in Western Europe is S weeks; 
sometimes this is mandated by law. A policy like this would have an enormous intact on children if we cotdd do 
it here. Ihere are other ways to connect adulu to young peq>le; for example, businesses could give time off so 
adults can tutor. 

We know that preschool is critical to avoid dn^ing out in high school. Illinois increased its funding for 
preschool firom $6 million in 1986 to $72 million. 

A few politicians now realise that many woridng Americans need subsidized housing and medical care and that 
the nation needs a national industrial policy, said Bush. Other nations have addressed these issues for years. 

m m m ^0 

Sonyn Salamon researches cultural differences in rural communities to determine which communities do better and 
why. Her data are from rural Illinois. Community issues that influence yAuX is happening to rural youth include: 
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• Incredible changes ue taking place in £uming— vast consolidation of fiums, increase in absentee 
ownership. Heirs to the land live dacwhctt because they don't want to be taxed. Fewer people 
are involved in agriculture. 

• A dumge in rural institutions has resulted in the loss of businesses, services, and medical care. 
Schools and churches have consolidated. Fundamental institutions are gone, and rural populations 
are diffused and disconnected. 

• Rural conmiunities are becoming inoresuburban--becoming bedroom com Residents must 
drive to get services. 

• Rural women are entering Ae workforce in same numbers as in citie6--they no longer volunteer as 
they used to. 

• Rural areas are aging— iqp to 25 percent are aged coxqpared to 11-12 percent in cities. Many young 
people don't want to leave, but must 

What do these changes mean for youth? 

• Fanning cfaanges--*potential lifelong career with Idn is gone. The connection with fiunily severed. 
There is no monitoring of youdi bdiavior as there used to be. 

• bistitution loss— youth have lost fttfrhirftit and loyalty to community; loss of belonging to place, 
security, and friendliness. Youthcanhardly participate in activities without a car, so there is a loss 
of activity. They go to die mall, sometimes 75 miles away from home. 

• Subuxbanization— increasing heterogeneity is occurring in rural communities. Immigrants come 
without roots and commitment Tliese are iiotjust poor people moving in, but more wealthy people. 
Communities have sutplus housing wfaidi developers sometimes buy. Teens tend to get bored as 
do suburban teens. Families vAio move in tend to end up isolated, leading to problems with their 
children. 

• Aging community— reverse ageism* Old people are turning on the young; th^ don't want to q>end 
moo^ on schools, don't like video gaiiie parlors, places where youth congregate. 

Salamon studied two communities in western Illinois: Smallville has 800 people; Bigville has 1,200. (These 
are not the real names of the communities). Smallville ho a restaurant that's packed all the time. Bigville has 
nothing like this. SnwUville's businesses do better. The people are committed to the community. Hiey fimmced 
a bowling alley for youth as an alternative to teen drinking. Bigville is much less concerned widi communis goals. 
The communities feel differently about school taxes. Smallville pays twice the sdiool tax rate that Bigville pays 
and conducts community fimd raising for hi^ school youdi to take trips. Bigville citi2ensjustconq)lain about their 
schods. Smallville people care about all Am children. There is an egalitarian feding in Smallville, less class 
feeling. 

♦ 41 4i 41 41 

FSaul Sarrda di s cussed the negative consequences of drug use among rural. Southern Illinois youth, drinking and 
driving of rural Illinois teens, and age of first use of drugs and alcohol among rural Illinois teens. 
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He found that IS percent of youth rcportbi that they had initiated alcohol use by grade 4; 25 percent said they 
had tried cigarettes by 6tfa grade; and age of first use is going down. Thus, alcohol and tobacco are bigger 
problems than other drugs. We must start prevention programs early; middle school and junior high may be too 
late. Regarding negative consequences, 13 percent said tfaeyM gotten in trouble with their fiumlies and that 
problems increased as they got older. 

A big problem in Southern Illinois is drinking and driving, explained Sarvela. Drinking and driving data 
indicate that 2/3 of all traffic finalities occur in rural areas. Seventeen percent of youth said that in the past six 
months, they had driven at least once alter using alcdiol. Forty percent, including 7th graders, said they had been 
a passenger in a car with .someone v/bo had been drinking; 60 percent of 12th graders said they had. Thus, rural 
youth have a special probleti: with drinking and driving. Acccvding to Sarvela, drinking and driving is primarily 
a white male {dienomenon that increases with age. 

Rural teens also need better prenatal care since there is a high teen pregnancy rate in southern Illinois. Good 
nutrition and eliminating Mmnlriiig would hdp greatly. Teens tend to have poor nutrition habits, Aich as drinking 
pop. In addition, 21 percent have used alc<^l and 36 percent smoke. Predictors of substance use among pregnant 
rural teens are parents* use of alcohol and teen smoking . Alcohol and tobacco use are costing us money, maintained 
Sarvela. 

How do we deal with these problems? We must begin prevention early, Sarvela explained. We should 
determine the age that 10 percent of youth are using and start prevention a year or two before that* We need to 
get families involved. And we need to ensure that the programs we are using are effective. Communities need to 
work together, as they do in Smallville. 



Part 2 

Sturgis, Midiigan began with a conq>rdiensive school program to combat substance abuse and evolved into a 
conq)rehensive community plan to solve problems of youth and fiunily. 

Kent Roberts started as a classroom teacher with release time and eventually became the full-time coordinator for 
the Community Youth and Family Agency. The school district pays one-third of his salary, city government pays 
one-third, and the communiQr pays one-third. He is really a community enq>loyee who is a networicer and 
partnership builder. 

The conununity has health care and housing problems. The school has a reduced lunch program. But it 
believes there is no problem that cannot be solved with resources in the community. The conununity formed a 
coalition, the Youth and Family Assistance Council, wfaoae mission is as follows: 

Acknowledging that the strength of our community is based on a partnership of youth, family, and 
community, we shall identify needs, create awareness, and assist efforts to promote healthy lifiMtyles, 
thus making our conununity a more caring i^ace to live. 

Building partnerships is esacntial to accomplishing this mission, according to Roberts. The coalition focuses 
on problems fiiicing people, not just on substance abuse, and uses a systematic approach to ease community pain. 
They identify community pain through Student Assistance Programs, vMdi exist in all the schools, v^ch identify 
problems with youth. They use the SAP concq>t in the churches and the worl^lace to identify problems there. 
When the problems are found, Roberts identifies community resources that can help. If there are no resources, he 
makes the community aware of ttiis and finds a way to sdve the problem. 
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The agency woiks at many levels; for example, in flie acbools, fbe ndghboifaoodbbusing pfogiam, in health 
care, and on community conflict leaolutton. The emphawt ii on parenting. They go to vfbett the parents are, 
rather than expecting them to come to school. Theyalsogo to churches and woilcplaces, ask ^vfaat parenting 
is need and offer that siqiport. Businesses are veiy si^iportive of this qyproach. 

41 41 41 41 41 

Ernest Bantum woiks with youth who are at risk for not participating in society, for not being good parents, 'v-^. 
notgettingjobs^andfordroi^nngotttof achooL There are 12 school districts in his intennediate educaticm agency 
region and 38,000 youth. The art^^ is not only nind, but remote. He is working with a new project funded by 
money from the Juvenile Justice ^ct even thougji South Dakota is not participating. He tries to empower local 
people to deal with their local issues. 

He viritedwithjudges and county commissioners who know who the problem yo^ They were interested 
in helping solve these young people's problems* Txiey dealt with the questions: How can we (commissioners) hdp 
tfaesdiools? Whatdo we do about other kinds of juvenile issues? How can we help with AOD problems? Tbt 
eight counties that have already signed iq> have 24,000 of the 38,000 youth in the area. The board includes a county 
commissioner, states attorney, and sheriff fitom the eight counties* 

The basic idea of the approach is to provide j'^venile justice resources such as foster care, transportation, 
security detention, home detention, data collection, intake, runaway diversion, fund raising, and grant writing. 
These were the services the commissioners thought youth needed. In later meetings they talked about other services* 
This effort goes beyond juvenile justice issues* 

Besides a board, there is a steering committee and staff* Subcommittees were formed for data collection, 
foster care, transportation, security detention, and holdova* In the future they may have subcommittees to deal 
with AOD issues. The Joint Powers A gr e em e n t provides for bringing in additional people for q)ecific issues. 



Parts 

Like Bantum, John Foulke hails from a remote, qMrsely populated area of South Dakota. The state population 
is neariy 700,000; Sioux Falls, the largest city, has about 100,000 people; Riq>id City is second largest with a 
population of i^jproximatdy 54,000. Minnehaha Countyhas a population of 123,000. Buf&lo has 488 people; its 
county, Harding, has 1,169 people qnead over 2,500 square iniles. Tliere are 312 students in the whole district— in 
the whole county! b South Dakota, 19 counties have less population than they do. Ibere are ei^t schools in the 
district* The wnallest, Waynesboro School, has five-six students. Buffido has 150 students. Some Montana and 
North Dakota diildren go to school in BuflUo* Tlie doaest town is 40 miles away, over the state line. The 
shopping center is 118 miles away, the airport 130 miles; Walmart, K*Mart, and McDonalds, 85 miles* You have 
to go to Rqrid Gty to aee a movie* 

Hanling is the second richest county in state becanae it produces oil and has extensive e^ Thearea 
has very little rainfidl* Real cowboys live here* They are a strong influence* Young people know about horses 
and miss school for dieq> shearing, explained Foulke* Some people, but not all, see no need for education beyond 
Sthgrade. Tlie majority of youth go to a tech achool in R^>id City* Many people leave the area because of a lack 
of opportunities* 

Bttffido has two health clinics, ^ch is unusual* A dentist is available one day a week* They have an AA 
chapter, and social services are available. 
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Foulke is workinj^ on getting more of the community involved. He will use an existing group— the Drug-Free 
Community TeuM: Tbi«wtnbetb!?coi** gretiptosj^^ The State has a program 

called Torch, vMch is very successfid in their community. Torch will hdp fund the local organization. 

« « « « m 

Stere Schwartz is from Mt. Cannd, z town of 9,000 on the Illinois-Indiana border. Due to oil in the area, the 
town used to have the highest per capita millionaires in Illinois. Today, about SO percent of its population is 
ecmomically disadvantaged. The Wabash C^^:;^' SdAOol District is in the bottom 25 percent in the state in terms 
of school financing. Malpractice insurance drives doctors away. At one time, they had the highest teenage 
pregnane rate in the state 

The area b? ; . huge diqparii^ in services— the best and worst of things. There is no public tnmsportation, so 
some children nir.rer get anyv^liere because their femilies cannot afford a car. Some have never even seen the bridge 
to Indiana. SonM^ ride the school bus I 1/2 hours to get to school. The district has 26 buses. 

Schwartz is responsible fc : district's prevention program, but he approached the issue from a different 
angle, by looking at prevenbok^ s aJing widi the wdiole child. Prevention is implemented through the regiUar 
school p^gram. The school utt^^tks ^cteosively with the community. This is a true grassroots effort in which 
people lu ve put aside ^^rf issues to play multiple roles. Eveiything is so tied together, you can't sq>ar2$e them 
anymore. 

Schwartz wa; ' - od to be the curriculum director, a sew position in the district. His goal is to inclement 
programs and strategic so that children see success. Tbey have harJs-on math and science, w^ole language; and 
a good writing program* Afterthesenew^yptoacbes were inq^lemented, 85 percent of students sm 
half on the s^ test Thiswasjun^ of 50 percent. Theearly childhood program is a part of prevention as well. 

The district has excdlent stalf development, v/bat Schwartz calls saturation. Every teacher goes to workshops. 
Teachers are willing to attend workshops on Saturday because there are few substitutes available during school time. 
Every staff member and board member go at least once. NowMt. Cannel teachers condftct workshops themselves. 

Schwartz has applied for and won many grants. He includes sdiool districts other than Wabash County and 
involves the parochial school in town. For exanq>le, the district now has a program for at-risk pre-ldndergartners, 
thanks to a $280,000 grant firom the state. Tbe program serves 62 children, which is a large number for the 
population. The program provides activities for funilies as well as children. They often have 100 percent parent 
participation. Parents also come into classroom to work. 

Ibe district has many other programs aimed at prevention. One is Project Drug Free, jointly inq>lemented 
with the University of Illinois. It teaches orientation skills, study skills, and life skills in addition to AOD 
prevention to 5th and 6th grade students. There are many projects to build adf-esteem. 

The district is establishing a peer network. FifUi graders are teamed with pre4dndergartners for visiting the 
local nursing home. These children wiU continue to be paired v^benthq^ are in 6th and 1st grade, req)6ctively, and 
a new network will be formed between the new 5th graders and preadioolers. Li addition, high school students 
conduct some classes in the elementary schools. The high school has ALPHA and TREND programs, and new 
programs will continue to be formed. 

m ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Lorraine Garicovidi stated that the problem of youth substance use in rural areas is ant that demands a broad-based 
attack on multiple fronts. It is not enough to tell our children to *just say no* or to delude ourselves into thinking 
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that by building their 8elf-«steem they wiU turn »w«y frtm the tiue of alcohol and other drugs, he said. Youth 
substance use in nir»l anas may be partfy explained by peer pressure and low self-esteem, but it is also explained 
by the absence of recreational alternatives, by the lack of ORwrtunities for work today and careers tomorrow in their 
home communities, by the breakdown in fcnuly siqipoit systems, by the absence of oommuniQr siq)port services, 
by the sense of pown-lessneas and normlessness that is so characteristic of youth, and by a popular culture that 
conveys the message that risk and excitement are the essence of a good life. 

If our conventional preventicm programs are not enough, wiiat do we need to do to succeed in saving our 
futurc-our youth-and our communities? According to Gaikovich, we need to begin by recognizing that youth 
substance use in rural areas is a community problem-the consequeoces of these behaviors affect not just children, 
but also their bmiUes, their neighbors, and eveiyooe else in the community. Moreover, the roots of this problem 
spnad fu beyrad the children themselves, or Ustit ftmilies, into aU comets of our communities' Uves and 
organizations and institutions. Hierefore, we must develop conquehensive preveotioD programs that bring together 
all these organiz^ons and institutions, individuals and fiunilies in a partnmhip for success. 

We presume we have a common definition of what we're talking about, Gaikovich argued. This may not be 

tnie. Do we share a common understanding of what we mean by a good prognun, a good outcome? Whatareour 
goals? These shape our programs and how we measure them. 

A community is a con^lex ^stem. Everyfliing is related to everything else, so we need multi-focused 
prevention programs. All problems have multiple rooto. Thinkof the analogy of a yard filled with weeds— if you 
just mow down weeds, they will return. Many of our social problems am reaUy symptoms of problems that have 
roots that go into many parts of the community. It is hard for a parent to think about hign expectations for their 
children wto they are worried about providing food. Prevention needs to ask w*y risk behaviois happen. 

Rural communities are not aU alike. They are not "little urban areas"; thqr «re profoundly different. We can't 
just graft uiban prevention programs on to rural communities, nor can we have "one" rural program that will fit 
all rural areas. 



■INNOVATIVE STRATEGIES TO REACH URBAN FAMILIES AT RISK 

Lynn McDonald, FamilUs and Schools TogeOier (FJi.S.T.), Madison, WI 

Moderaton Yvonne Butchee, Uiban Project Spesiaiist, MRC 

F.A.S.T., a collaboration among community mental healdi substance abuse agencies, parents, and Oie sdiool, is 
a preventicHi program for elementary school children at high risk for substance use and school fiulure. A sdMol 
sucial woskcr or counselor ftdlitates the program. In Wisconsin, a state Uw peimite the transfer of funds from 
schools to community agency F.A.S.T. programs. Almost 70 Wisconsin schools have F. A.S.T. progiams; it also 
IS active m Illinois and Iowa. Tbe program deals with whole fiunilies to support parenU in becoming their own 
child's prevention agent Eight weeks of a hi^y structured mnltifiunily curriculum are followed by two yeais of 
monthly follow-iq>. The structure and routine hdpcountenut the chaos often found in alcoholic nonilies. FAST 
emphasizes broad-baaed wellness in addition to specific ADD prevention. It is not a problem-focused program. 

At the first meeting, fiunilies make fiags that qrnibolize their fiamly unity. After that, a typical session b(»ins 
with each family eating a meal at their own table foUowed by a fiunily communications exercise intended to support 
a strong self-image and reinforce individuality. Families leam to cope with feelings through a "feelings 
identification" exercise instead of using alcohol and oOier drugs. The children then go to siq)ervised pUy time while 
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the parents attend a patent support groiqp meeting. Next» the high-risk child returns for oQe-toK>ne quality time (IS 
minutes) with the parents, after which the rest of the children return. There is thena "lottery" that one family wins. 
The closing ritual involves the entire group. Sessions 4 and 5 emphasize AOD issues. Often, parents are heavily 
into denial, so intervenMon is not always possible during the first eight weeks. Monthly meetings are held in Phase 
2, called F.A.S.T. WORKS (Wisconsin's Opportunity to Raise Kids SuccessfiiUy). The program is rq)cated but 
fun activities (e.g., miniature golf) are added. Parent graduates of the program help facilitate Phase 2. 

Oassroom teachers identify the high-risk children. A school rqmaentative contacts the parent and asks 
permission for the F. A.S.T. fiidlitator to visit the home and discuss the program. Recruitment can be a challenge. 
Often parent graduates are paired with profisssiooal staff for recniitment Since this program often involves £unilies 
who do not usually participate in school activities (60 percent have no car, 40 percent have no phone), families are 
offered free tranqx»tation to and from meetings, a free meal at each session, free onsite diild care for infimts and 
toddlm, and a lotteiy at each meeting with $30 worth of prizes. Also, the program is fim. 

Collaboration has been difficult, said McDonald, but worth the effort Everyone can reach their goals. The 
school reaches parents before chUdren fail; mental health people see people they might not reach otherwise; AOD 
agencies can provide assessment and treatment as needed; and families become primary preventicm agents for their 
own children. 



■RESILIENCE: CHILDREN WHO OVERCOME THE ODDS 

David l^bnes, JXndor of Training and ConsuUng Serdees, Johnson Insdtaie, Minneapolis, MN 

Moderator: Barbara Williams, Frindpal, Cook County Juvenile DeienHon Training CenUr, IL 

Mr. Wilmes' early woik with resilience was with foster funilies caring for high-risk children, many of whom came 
from dsemically abusing fiunilies. He developed a curriculum to hdp these foster fiuniUes deal with children wh^ 
come from such environments. 

Resilience is the ability to adjust to or recover from misfortune or change. One problem with prevention is 
that we focus on ^^ibat puts children at risk, explained Wilmes. We need to focus oa the positives these children 
have and create a relationship that helps them build on these strengths. 

Certain children are at high risk because of their life situations, but all of us have had high risk moments. 
How do we get through these momento? Ahnost always, someone helps us. According to Wilmes, this penon is 
usually the same sex as we are, older than we are but younger than our parents. He or she is a mentor, a sounding 
board. Children don't develqp resilience in a vacuum, but in a relationdiip with someone they consider significant 
who 'teaches* them critical life skills. Resilience research has investigated personal qualities and environmental 
factors ass o ciat ed widi survivors of abuse, poverty, and alcoholic fiunilies. 

■ Children who surrive physical and sexual abuse. (Zimrin, Abused Children Who Survive, 1985) 
Personal mialities! 

• Feel in control of their own destiny; sometimes have a grandiose view of their own control 

• Have a high self-image 

• Aggression is directed outward; nonsurvivors feel extreme aggression, too, but direct it inward 

• Have good cognitive skills; ability to think 
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• Have a aeaae of hope and fantasy; nonsuivivois have a &talistic view of the future; survivors 
aometimes have unrealistic dreams, but these help them suivive 

• Tend to be more belligerent; this doesn't make the youngster a good client^ but is iiqx>rtant to his 
or her survival 

Environmental factors: 

• Involved with a caring, significant adult 

• Had been ddegated leqKXistbility for someone else, could even have been a pet. This is like the 
AA's 12th st^H-hdping others 

■ Childrtn liTing in poverty. (Garmizi and Lones) 
Personal qualities: 

• Have good social skills; able to relate. (Although in another study, both survivors and nonsurvivors 
had poor aocial skills.) 

• Have positive sense of self 

• Capable of controlling the environment, or believe they can, even though this may be a delusion 

• Have good cognitive skills 

• Able to control impulses adequately 

Environmental factors: 

• Live in uncluttered, relativdy clean home 

• More likely to come fiom a home where bodes are available. (Today, 30 percent of American 
homes do not have books inliile only 20 pettent do not have VCRs!) 

• Parents involved in the school; help with homework, etc. 

• Parents recognize and validate the child's goals 
Child can connect with a present, reliable adult 

■ Children from alcohoisc families. (Warner, Resilient O^rings of Alcoholics, 1985.) 
Personal qualities: 

• Have hope and fimtasy; have something they are living for 

• Have good cognitive skills; can engage in critical thinking 

• Have good social skills 

• Have positive self-image 

Environmental factors: 

• Involved wifli a caring, dependable adult 

Wilmes has dc^tlopod the fcdlowing strat^es based on these studies: 

• Increase external support— a person, not a motivational q>eaker or video. 
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• Reinforce €hild*8 confidence and inner resources; reinforce perc^don that tfaey can make a 
difference in the world. 

• Teach lifestyles that integrate cognitive, emotional, behavioral, and social skills. Cognition needs 
more attention than it gets. Poor decisions are based on emotion only. 

• Give children the opportunity to help someone else. 

• Encourage hc^ and fimtasy. C(mcq)t of higher power is related to hope. Most children in trouble 
had a sinqple idea of a higher power, but you can*t take that away from them. 

• Create constructive opportunities for emotional release (j^ permissiveness); children need to 
express anger and rage constructively as in art and dance. 

According to Wilmes, we should avoid many things people do in the lume of self-esteem, such as giving hugs 
and high grades, \^ch help the teacher, but not the child, and often totally contradict the youngster's life outside 
school. Similarly, "Just Say No" actually undermines prevention. No adult memorizes a slogan to resist friends. 
But life skills that are the foundation of self-image and resiliency should be taught to high-risk youth. Hie following 
skills have been liberally ad^>teJ from Gilbert Bodkin. They influeiice each other and inust be integrated with each 
other in tbcapy. 

• Feeling processing skills 

• Decision-making skills 

• Behavior maruigement skills 

• Mood maintenance skills 

For exanqple, children from aIc<diolic families have been taught not to feel, trust, or tidk. They feel bad but 
make decisions that relieve them £rom bad feelings without dealing wjith the fedings. This is maladaptive, said 
Wilmes. Hiey are in a self-defeating cycle because they lack skills to reqwnd to stress. They must learn to handle 
stress, fear, anger, hurt, and inadeqmcy. 



■C1}LTURAL DIVERSITY IN PLANNING YOUm IKOGRAMS 

Fred Wright, O-Oreaeh Spedalis:, North Omaha Alcohol Counseling Program, and Omaha Project 
Director, NETWORK, Omaha, NE 

Frank Fteak, North Omaha Alcohol Counseling Program, and Chairman, Nebraska Ethnics Together, 
Working on Reaching Kids (NETWORK^, Omaha, NE 

Mentha Munirah AX. Bakari, Prefention Specialist, Inner City Council on Alcoholism, Milwaukee, WI 

Moderator: Christina Gonzalez, Urban Task Force Member, MRC 

One goal of Fred Wright's program is to keq> youth away from AOD and gangs. This is a 24-hours-a*day, 7- 
days-a-week job. Collective Work and Re^Kmsibility is his part of NETWORK. 

Networking is key. Wright works with IS other agencies to provide activities for these youth. These 
youngsters need to be constantly involved in doing something. There are many spoTt& activities. Basketball is 
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especially kqx)rtant in African-American communities. Basketball can hook them, and then Wright can get them 
involved in education activities. Ihe key is to hdp young people assume a teqxmsibility in these programs. They 
can hold an office, be reqxmsible for seeking out new programs to be involved in, attend meetings and activities 
even when the adult is not tfaeie, gel involved in fiind raising, and bring new young people into the group. 



Several years ago, Drank Peak woiked with PRIDE Omaha, primarily a yAdtt organization, to make PRIDE 
materials cdtur«Uysiutd>le for African-Americans. This collaboration led to work with many agencies and a good 
netwQik* He hired the director of PRIDE for his agency Mdien die redgned fi He then woiked for a 

sutewide coalition* The state provided scfaolarshipe for youlh of color to attend a drug*£ree r To get this 
mcmey. Peak had to form a nonprofit agen^, hence NETWORK, vi^ch is staffed by volunteers. 

Peak believes that "collectively, we are all cultures of color, individually we are vfbo we are, and we have a 
responsibility to teach our Idds about their own culture.* Youth firom all over the state attended the first 
retreat-- they were Afiican-Amencan, American Indian, and Hir^c* At the retreat, they conducted cultural 
activities from each of theae cultures so that everyone learned something about everyone else*s culture* White youth 
attended as friends of the diildren of color. Youth tliemaelvea planned later retreats, such as one in North Platte, 
a "good or boy* type place. Another time rural youth came to the city for a drug-firee retreat and the city youth 
had to teach the rural young people how to bduive in a city. They were able to meet Muslims and a Black 
professor— new experiences for them. The second half of the retreat was hdd in Lincoln v/bett they conducted a 
rite of passage and put on an African-American play. 

One time they won second place in the Nebraska Day Parade. Scch visibility helps to change the percq>tions 
of people ^o*ve been isolated firom people of color. They also plan activities for African-American history month. 

^ ^ 4i 4i 4i 

Mentha Bakari's Prevention in Action is a state-funded program for inner-city youngsters, most of v/bom are 
African-American* She first discussed the meaning of the terms adturalfy spedjic^ adturdUy sensitive^ cuUuralfy 
appropriate, culturally relevant, and cultural rupture. These are not synonymous. A program can be culturally 
specific, but does it have any healing propoties? A program can be culturally sensitive, geared to styles and habits 
of a groiq>. These styles and habits can be acquired, but are they hedthy? Culturally a{^)ropriate and relevant 
programs are dedgned to bed or correct qpecid traumas of a particular groiq>. Culturd rupture is the psychosocid 
traimu of the ancestors of African-Americans. Aspects of culture weie taken away and rqplaced by something 
foreign and then passed on to today's youngsters* Bakari's program addresses culturd nq>ture and restructuring 
culture for young people. 

In the program, the Core grotq) hdps youngsters understand v^*s good and what's not good about 
themsdves; hew they relate in their fiuniUes, and the worid around the^ A great ded of team building takes place. 
Young people also learn d>out dcohol and other drugs. They produce a newdetter, and research their African 
heritage and events in the comnnmity* They had a career day featuring people in the community* The youngst<»s 
spentaday with one of the adults and then wrote a report on their experience. Th^ have a progrun in which older 
youth read books by Black audiors to younger children* The youfh also decided they wanted to cdehrate African 
Hmtage more than one month a year* 

Bakari stays in contact primarily by tdq^one* Many of these parents work two jobs, so the tdqAone keq)s 
them involved, but they can become more involved if thqr want to and are able to* Bakari conducts Outreach 
programs on culturd divernty in elementary and high sciKx>ls, primarily in MUwaukee. One activity is to ask 
children to plan an animd school* They know that lions can't do what squirrels do, so they begin to see the point 
of diversity. 
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■POLICY ISSUES: A. ARE ADOLESCENT MALES AT RISK OF INCARCERATION DUE TO THE 
MACHO SYNDROME?; B. ADDRESSING PREGNANT ADDICTED WOMEN 

Bitty Muiphy» Health Education Teen Age Medical Service, Minneapolis, MN 

Peg Rider-Hftbldns, CCDC BI, American Bar Association^ Special Committee on Youth Education for 
Citizenship, Chicago, IL 

Moderator: Barbara Daiiids-Espy» Program Superrisor, Drug-Free Schools and Communities^ Detroit, 
Public Schools, Detroit, MI 

Part A. Are Adolescent Males At Risk o f Incarceration Due to the Macho Syndrome? 

Fatty Murphy rqportdd iome statistics on adolescent mA^ Six percent are homeless or on their own. Tht arrest 
rate for 18*year-old males is 15 times HfSber than it was in the late 60s and eariy 70s, and it continues m rise. 
Forty percent of young offenders are under the influence during the act of a crime. Adolescents are increasingly 
the victims of crimes, eqieciaUy in inner cities. African^American males between 16-19 are the zy^. affected. 
Sexually transmitted disease rates continue to rise. Marijuana and LSD uae have increased. Ihe Number 1 killer 
of young men is injuries in motor vehicle accidents; 90 percent of these involve diemical use, usually alcdiol. 
Reasons for destructive bdiavior include unclear parental values, communication problems with parents, parents 
who use chonicals, and an unstable funily environment. Child abuse and funily violence also contribute to low 
self-esteem and isolation. Unclear societal values influence flietr behavior. We tell them not to use alcohol and 
other drugs but do not model nonusing bduvior and often expect males to drink as a rite of passage, r^rted 
Murphy. The media also convey confusing messages. They advertise chemicals, especially alcohol, and depict sex 
and frst driving as glamorous. All of these £Ktors can lead to risky behaviors— sexual, chemical use, suicide, 
dropping out, delinquency, or crimimd activity. 

Murphy's prognun is Ihe Male Adolescent Community Health Outreadi (MACHO). Topics are sexuality and 
development; rektionship with peers, fiimilies and others; pow^ and how young males can en^x>wer themselves; 
in^xntanoe of education; violence prevention; employment opportunities; disease and stress prevention; and chemical 
use prevention. A major issue is what it means to be male. Iheprogramusespeerswiio represent athletes, gangs, 
lower and higher economic Bhidc, White, Southeast Asian, and HiqMmic groups. These young people work well 
together and are committed to the program because they form their own support gtovp. 

The organization collaborates with the juvenile justice system, schools, en^loyment training programs, te^ 
father groups, community centers, alternative education programs, other school-based clinics, churches, parents, 
coaches, and other youth agencies. Collaboration is effective and saves money. It keeps a child *in the system' 
in terms of routing, referrals, and traddng. Young people do not fall through the cracks. Collaboration permits 
a nK>rehoUstica{qproach^^4ierein agencies can address many issues without Tbeycan 
help youth legally, medically, economically, and spiritually. 



Part B. Addressing Pregnant Addicted Women 

Peg Rider-Hankins addrest»d the questions: What should be done with pregnant addicts? Is putting a pregnant 
woman in jail a racist-aexis(t«claaatst answer to a major aocial issue? Is it a narrow response that leU society and 
the government off the hook of providing adequate and q)propriate medical care and social services to women? 
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We' must look at pregnant addicts from seveial legal viewpoints— legal* including maternal, baby*s, and the 
states* rights, and treatment The pubUc thinks Oiat forcing a v(^man into chemical dq>endeac 
her in jail is an easy answer. This is a false astuo^tion due to the lack of jail space and q^ropriate treatment. 
Proaecutois and politicians try to satisfy society's indignation at a pregnant woman mAho doesn't take care of herself 
and her baby* They are tiying to satisfy sodety's desire for revenge, their ignorance at the realties of this issue, 
and their emotional re^KMiae to media infonnatioa, yfAndx assumes the worst and promotes the fear of a *bio- 
underclass/ However, flie early research firom ^ch the news stones have been taken were baaed on case studies 
with methodological problems such as lack of ap prop ri ate eaqperimental controls and lack of controls for psychosocial 
risk fibctors of maternal liftstyle and polydrug use* 

The media would have us believe that poor black women are die only women v/bo are using drugs while 
pregnant* This totally ignores the nuniber one drug— alcohol— and all the feul alcohol syndrome and fetal alcohol 
effects babies* The Pinellas Q>unty, Florida study diowed that blacks, ¥4utes,^ 

give birth to drug-affocted babies, but black women were reported to law enforcement at 10 times the number of 
vMtt women* Tlie media focus on the users of "illegal" drugs, not alcdiol and cigarettes which also have been 
shown to affect fetuses* It emphasiTins the effect of a child damaged in utero over one damaged by postnatal 
environmental factors such as domestic violence, parental pychopathology, neglect and abuse, crime and violence, 
and poverty. In utero effects from alcdiol and other drug use implies pennanent damage while damage from 
postnatal environmental finctors is amenable to therq)eutic intervention «id puts re8p(Hisibility on society to do 
something* 

The Legal Ferspective 

Maternal rights include privaqr, parental authority, equal protection, and confidentiality. Privacy rights include 
bodily integrity; the rig^t to govern one's body; the right to refuse medical treatment and be free from non- 
consensual invasions (the basts of infbnned consent); die right of autonon^ in reproductive and funilial decision- 
making; and die rig^t of personal privacy in making decisions about marriage, procreation, contracq>tion, funily 
relations, child-rearing, and education* Parental audiority includes the rig}it to oversee the upbringing of one's 
child. State intervention is only qipropriate to protect and promote public welftre (vaccinations) or a parent 
is determined to be unfit* Therightof equal protection means that women are not treated any differently from 
Confidentiality is die bedrock of a professional rehtionshxp* It encourages die seeking of medical dune and honesty 
and openness with one's doctor or helping profiessional ud decreases one's exposure to public censure, ridicule, 
and embarrassment* 

States' rights include die right to legislate to reduce infimt mortality, promote public healdi, and protect 
children where there is concern about child abuae/neglect State int^ention has been found to be constitutional. 
However, die laws are narrowly written to preserve family uniu, protect parental righu, and limit state intervention 
to situations ^Rdiere there's no alternative to protecting the child* Adhering to strict procedural requiremenu protects 
parents' privacy and dieir right to due process* It is ironic that emerging law tends to support die use of medical 
evidence of prenatal drug use for the purposes of rqxnting child abuse and neglect, but limits its role in the proof 
of neglect and abuse to dut of one Ihctor among many* 

As of December 1991, over 40 women in die United States had been diaiged widi felonies ^primarily drug 
trafficking) for the delivery of druga to a minor [dieir babies]* All 50 states recognize prenatal injuiy as a legitimate 
cause of tort action against a third party as long as die child is bom alive and die child's injury was caused by a 
q)ecific act or omission occurring prior to birth* Applying this to the modier varies according to the court. 



' The remainder of this session is direcdy quoted from a document provided to MRC by Ms* Rider Hanldns. 
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Neglect/abuse statutes bssed on the mother's prenatal ccmduct vaiy according to state. Legal approaches against 
women also include court-ordered chemical dq>endency treatmeot for women. 

In the area of infints* rights. Roe v Wade, v/bidi prohibits post-viability abortions, sets the stage--for now. 
A child has the right to be bom with sound mind and body. Once a woman decides to carry to term, the state has 
a light to intervene because the woman has a duty of care as wdl as legal reqxmsibility to ensure a healthy baby. 
Some synq>toms of a woman's alcohol and other drug use while pregnant don't manifest themselves immediately 
after bkth. It may take several days for the impact to become obvious. Typically, synqstoms reach a peak on the 
third or fourth day and persist for 2-3 weeks. Subacute symptoms, sudi as poor eating, poor weight gain, 
irritability, and irregular sleep patterns peak at 6 weeks and can occur for 4-6 months. Given that most women are 
discharged one or two days after delivery, many alcohol and other drug-affected babies are missed. 

yfhAt are some legal recommendations? 

• Strengthen child abuse/neglect laws to include drug dq)endency at birth and give greater protection 
to diagnosers and/or rq^orters of child abuse and neglect and increase the liability of those who do 
not diagnose and/or rqport. 

• Give child protection agencies earlier and more frequent opportunities to intervene and provide 
services 

• Ease prosecutors' burden of proof in child abuse and neglect cases. 

• Give courts more access points to drug-exposed families, e.g., guardian ad litem/advocates. 

• Give pregnant women treatm^t advantages and opportunities in lieu of incarceration. 

• Infants bom dcpeodcoX should be removed from parents and returned only when the parents are 
dean and living a sober lifestyle. Documented lifestyle changes should be the most important 
factor. 

The Treatment Perspective 

Most treatment professionals believe that it is inqwrtant to do whatever it takes to get a pregnant woman into 
treatment and to stay in treatment once there so that she can work on recoveiy in a supportive environment. Does 
coercive treatment work? Many people wonder about motivation and the ability to trust in a therapist or therapeutic 
process if jail is "hanging over a woman's head.** But studies have shown that coercive treatment is just as 
successfid as treatment entmd into ** voluntarily.** No chemically dq)endent person enters treatment until enough 
areas of life become so painful that sobriety seems better. Tlie inqxMtant factor in successful recovery is what the 
person does v/bUe in treatment, and follow throu^ with a conqndiensive aftercare program. 

Treatment program fears of liability when treating a pregnant woman are die major fiictor in Ae lack of 
q>propriate treatment ftcilities. In this eni of decreased fundLsg for social services, there has been a smaUinc^ 
in the number of fticilities q>ecially designed to treat pregnant women, but it has been at the expense of providing 
treatment to other addicts. 

The American Medical Association's 1990 publication lego/ Interventions During Pregnancy: Court-Ordered 
Medical Treatment and Legal Penalties for Potentially Harrr^ Behavior by Pregntmt Women states ** Although 
women have a moral responsibility to make reasonable efforts toward preserving fetal health, that responsibility 
doesn't imply a legal duty to accept medical procedures or treatment in order to benefit the fetus. ** Many chemicid 
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deper jeacy trMtment profeisionalt have voiced the foUowiiig concerns about doctors, eiQ)ecially ge&enl pnctice 
and c stetricians, dealing with pfegnant addicts: Can they identify abuse/addiction? Do economic ftctois prevent 
doctorr from confronting middle and iqpper class women? Is thoie selective reporting to the authorities based on 
a doctor's betieft about coofideatiality and his/her view of vAiMt abuse/addiction is and wiio an addict is? 

What are some treatment recommendations? 

^ The medical community needs to provide better education about effects of alccAiol and other drug 
use/abuae during pregnancy, Hiis would necessitate their learning moxe about the subject. 

• Forge coalitions of community multi«disciplinaxy teams to combat alccdiol and other drug use/abuse 
and promote tlie availability of a d e qua t e and i^ipropriate treatment and other social servrices. 

• Find adequate points of interveotiott where abusing/addicted women can be identified and referred 
to treatment prior to pregnancy, in addition to intervening with women already pregnant. 

• Outreach educational programs about alccdiol and other drug use that are geared to women. 

• Adequate and ^spropriate treatment programs for pregnant women which include prenatal care, 
parenting education^ and child care. 

• Follow-iq> treatmeut and parenting services. 

• Developmental prognuns for aloAol and other dnig-affected children. 
What does jail accomplish? 

NOTHING! Alcohol and other drugs are almost as easily obtained inside instituti There is 

somemedicdcare, but, with a few exceptions, quaUtyprnatd care is not Incarcerated pregnant women 

experience increased levels of depression— even more that the avenge female inmate. But 'what else can be done 
if a pregnant woman is unwilling to follow &rou^ with treatment?" asked a chemically dependent woman in a 
treatment fi^iUty who has been in prison and a prqjnant addia cho^ 

baby. But, does socie^ have the interest, indination, and courage to take a more proactive and humane approach? 



■DISABILITIES: THE HIDDEN THEME IN JUVENILE JUCTICE AND SUBSTANCE ABUSE 

Dennis Moore, Departmeni cfCammwdty HeaUh, Sdwol o/Medicbu, SARDI, Wright State University, 
Ohio 

Moderator: Gregory Hall, Senior TWriaer, Chicago Ana Qfflee, MRC 

The puipoae of the project Dennis Moore direcU is to train and sensitize professionals about substance abuse and 
disability issues. The prefect focuses on young people older dsanhi^ school, but is expanding to Tbe 
project, the first of its kind, is two years old and serves Ohio, Indiana, Illiiioisi Michigan, and Kentucky. 

Moore explained that children in die juvenile justice systems often have some mild retardation or learning 
disabilities. T /aming disability occurs in about eight percent of the population. Mental retardation occurs in about 
1 percent (used to be ttree percent). Of the five million special education students in the U.S., nearly 1/2 are 
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learoing disabled. It is the disability that's most hiddea, most children are 'leaniins disabled' only between 8:00 
a.m. and 3:30 p.m., said Moote. In 1982, the National Center on State Courts found that 36 percent of cases in 
juvenile justice involved a child with a learning disability. That was a ccHiservative figure. Other studies range 
from 12-70 percent. A diild with leaning disabilities is twice as likely to be adjudicated as a child without learning 
disabilities- Often these cases involve alcohol or other drugs. In addition, the rates for recidivism and parole 
violation are much higher for persons with learning disabilities. 

However, the disability may hide other conditions, or the child is labeled delinquent and the disability never 
shows v/bexk the child is dealt with by the juvenile justice system. Omditions are hidden, said Moore, and not 
identified by the court system or other social systems, or sometimes not even by the school. This is becoming quite 
clear to the Office of Treatment Improvement which now has a major initiative to provide mhanced treatment for 
these youth. Treatment people now realize the extent of the problem— they sometimes had to change their drug 
treatment programs to address the educational needs of their learning disabled clients. Suddenly, the problem is 
getting national attention. Moore thinks that treatment programs wiU systematically have to address the educational 
needs of these children* 

Learning disabilities is very much misused as a label. It is not just another name for mental retardation, 
explained Moore. It affects more than academic achievement. Problems tend to continue into adulthood, although 
some people find strategies for dealing with fheir disabilities. A person can be both physically and learning 
disabled. Attention deficit disorder is a new buzz word that some people use interchangeably with learning 
disabilities. 

M<x>re showed a video of JR, a young, learning disaoled quadriplegic with ^om he woriced for over a year 
after the young man had been arrested for selling cocaine. The tape illustrated common characteristics of diese 
youth. 

■ They sometimes choose peer groiq>s that are enabling, less demanding, and more acc^ting of deviance. 
People working with these youth need to help them identify 1-2 friends who are uplifting. JR changed 
his phone number to keq> old 'friends' away. 

■ They tend to be high risk takers. They may sustain injuries; JR had multiple, serious injuries. 

■ Tbey experience multiple consequences but do not always learn from them. Consequences that don*t 
wofk well include: 

• Punidment and n^ative reinforcement— because these young people don't see positive 
alternatives 

• NdlHdotis consequences (e.g., 'if you do this one more time...')— These children need to know 

hoirible things are going to h^jpen. They won't make the connection. It helps to have them 
rehearse: 'When will you know vdien you've gone too fiu?' 'What proves that Fm really in 
troiiUe?' Tliey have to be involved in dieir own recovery. They also should pick the consequences 
that are really unacceptable to them, that diow them Aey are really over the line. You can't tell 
them MfbMt they are. 

• Family inTolvcment--desirable, but does not always work; it didn't with JR. 

• Adult incarceration— doeoi't work, especially for youth with learning problems. They are 
brutalized in jail and learn negative things only. Individual attention works better. 
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The fbllowing tre some stimtegies for helping tfaefe youdi: 

■ Woik with fiunilies. 

■ Provide drug educntion. Drugs are tomrrimfls prefcribed for letming disabled children, but many of 
theoe youth don't know yiAuiX they are taking and vrfiat the drug is for, 

■ Teach for multixnodality learning. 

■ Create q)ecialized treatment groups. This is the opposite of mainstreaming, but this it is then^)eutic. 

■ Make peer connections for children, broker new friendships. 

■ Investigate usefulness of medication, e.g., Ritalin, newer psychotropic drugs. 

■ Provide opportunity for juvenile justice people to dialogue with educators about the child. 

■ Utilize many services, e.g.. Big Brother or another volunteer organization. 

■ Access disability services, e.g., community disability advices, tutoring, vocational rehabiiitatioa. 

■ Be sensitive to learning problems no matter vvbat setting you're in. 

■ Identify, refer, and assess. Use a team i^yproach to working with these children. Each child should have 
an individual plan like an lEP. Working in a team gives support to everyone. 

Moore's organization publishes a newsletter. Within a year, they will begin deveicqiing school-bnsed 
curriculum. 

■DEVELOPING TOBACCO, ALCOHOL, AND OTHER DRUG POLICIES THAT WORK^ 

Carol Sagcr, Presideni, Soger Educadonal EnUrprtses, Chicago, IL, and Constdiont to the C/.S. 
Depanmeni of E du c at ion and Ac Drug Ettforcemcni Adndmstra£on, Author of Drug-Free Zone! Keeping 
Drugs Out of Your Child^s School 

Moderator: Knjl^itSnct^ Director, Stt^Denlopment/Managenunt, Detroit Public Schools, DetnA, MI 
Components of Effective Sdiool PoUdcs for Student Tobacco, Alcohol, and Other Dn^ Use 

■ A strong statement that die use, possession, dtstribution, sale or being under the influence of tobacco, 
alcohoUc beven«ea, illegal drugs, or lookHdike drugs wiU not 

or at acfaool-qxmaored events. 

■ A clear definition of all terms used so as to leave no doubt in anyone's mind as to v/bMt constitutes a 
violation of the policy. 



^ This session is directly quoted from a document provided to MRC by Ms. Sager. 
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■ Consequences that are real to the student. 

■ Oppoitunities for students who want information about drugs or where to get help for a drug or drug- 
related problem to get this assistance without fear of r^risal. 

■ Conditions for returning to school after suqiension or expulsion that are linked with counseling and/or 
rehabilitation. 

■ Review by the school's attorney to ensure con^liance with Federal* state, and local law. 

■ Procedures for orienting new student and staff menibers. 

■ Written Administrative Guidelines which detail the roles and responsibilities of school staff in 
in^lementing the policy. 

Policies that work are: 

■ Developed with school-community input. 

■ Enforced fully and fiurly for all. 

■ Publicized broadly throughout the school and community. There need to be procedures for informing 
students, teachers, parents, and the community about the content of the policy. 

■ Supported by a consistent *no use* philosophy in all school policies, curricula, and student and parent 
activities. 

• Is a strong *no use* norm the focus of the school's drug-'use prevention curriculum? 

• Do all school-sponsored student activities support zero tolerance of tobacco, alcohol, and other 
dnigs(TAOD)? 

• Are all parent activities and fund raisers TAOD FREE? 

• Is there a smoking area for staff? 

■ Evaluated for effectiveness by collecting and reviewing daU regarding the success of reentering students; 
changes in the number of suspensions, expulsions, detentions, dropout rates, attendance, and adiievement 
test scores. 

■ Siqyportad by staff education. 

• Is the entire school staff (from the bus drivers on up) well-versed on the symptoms of drug use and 
their reqxMiaibilities in implementing school policy? 

• Is staff trained in: 

The philosophy of prevention? 
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How to recognize o.?ii8 aad iyizq>toms of drug use? 

How to recognize needs of childrea from funilies where there is chemical dq)endence? 
How to minimize the risk hcum associated with drug use? 
When and how to refer students ^o need help? 
The is^ortance of being role models fDr students? 

■ Supported by parent and community education 

• Does the school inform all patents about drug fiicts and vAmI they can do to raise drug^free 
children? 

• Is the school a member of a school-community group that meets regularly? 

■ Supported by programs for assisting students who are reentering school after suspension, expulsion, or 
rehabilitation* 

■ Stqqported by procedures such as monitoring of the halls and parking lots, eliminatioa of smcddng areas 
and open campus. 

Where policies work there is an obTious total school commitment to zero tolerance of drug use. 
Sample Policy: Student Tobacco, Alo^, and Other Drug Vse 

Non-medical use of tobacco, alcohol, and other drugs is hazardous to the health of students. It interferes with the 
education of the user. It disrupts the proper conduct of school activities. It is illegal. Therefore, this policy has 

been established to assure that students •n^i^j schools will be educated in a drug-free 

environment. 

The purpose of this policy is to provide a clear message to students, parents, and citizens, in the community that 
the use, possession, distribution, sale, or being under die influence of tobacco, alcoholic beverages, illegal drugs 
or look-alike drugs as defined in (cite chapter, section, and state code) will sot be tolerated on school buses; in 
stretch limousines, vans, and other vehicles used as tranq>ortation to a school event; in school buildings, on school 
property, or at school-^xmaored events. ThispoUcyextoadstoaUschool-qxmsoredorrdatedactiW^ 
field trips, athletic, and music trips) whether held on school pr op er t y or at locations oif school property including 
private clubs, businesses, or commercial establishments. 

The School Board recognizes its re^Kmsibilities to provide a program of dnig education so that all students 

are made aware of the physical and psydiologicddangeni incurred dirou^ the Furthermore, 
the school system will provide, widiout penalty, available information to any student seeking dnig treatment or 
advice and will protect, in accordance with the law, the due process rights of all students. 

However, once it has been determined that a student has used, possessed, distributed, sold, or is under the influence 
of tobacco, alcohol, or other drugs as defined in this policy in school buildings or upon school pr(q)erty or at school- 
sponsored events, the penalty for the first offense shall be: 
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Suspension from school for days. Dufing any period of suspension, the student will lose credit for all 

school woik missed» includint examinations, and will not be allowed to make up any lost credits; and 

Forfeiture of the privilege of participating in any and all extracurricular school activities for . 

In addition: 

The student*s parent or guardian will be called to remove him or her immediately from the school property; 
and 

The police will be notified pron^tly of the offense by means of a complete tepott prqMued by the building 
principal which will include a description of the drugs involved along with any physical evidence obtained for 
analysis; and 

The student*s parent/guardian will be asked to meet with the school administrator(s) and members of the school 
staff during die first _ days of the suspension for the purpose of determining a specific plan for monitoring 

the student's subsequent behavior. If a satisfiictoiy plan is developed within this school-day period, the 

suq)ension will be automatically reduced to days. 

Given reasonable grounds for su^icion, school officials may search for and seize drugs brought onto school buses 
or tcbool property and submit such drugs to the proper authorities for analysis. 

In the event of a second violation of this policy, the student shall be referred directly to the School Board with a 
recommendation for expulsion. The parent/guardian and student will be advised of the expulsion procedures and 
their right to notification and bearing before flie Board in accordance with the provisions of (cite chapter, section, 
wad state code). 

Within _ days of the sUrt of each school year, a copy of the policy will be distributed to students and their parents 
or guardian. An explanation of this policy shall be given to the students by the building principal(s). All newly 
entering students will be given the policy at the time of tegistration. 

In addition, this policy and the administrative procedures I'dopted to inclement it shall be reviewed annually with 
staff and parents at the beginning of each school year and he part of the orientation of all new sUff members. 



Note: Acconiias to Bout! Policy ( ), madttu Art alto prohibitMl from pMteMU^ preacfiptioo dnift and 'over the councer' dmss oo echooi 
propeity . Any Mudeai who u required to ctny a {. reacriptioa or noo-preacripvioo dnig on hit/her peraoa during school hours shall immediately, 
upon etunng school property, <lepocit aueh druf with the school muse or priac^, who, if necesaary, will admxniaur the drug; and the student 
will pick up the same upon kaviqf school. 

Legal Refersaces: 

CroM Re&reaees: Refer to other dirtctly rslatad policy. 
Adopted: Date policy waa adopted by the Board of Educttioo. 



"COLLABORATION AMONG STATE EDUCATION AGENCIES, SCHOOLS, AND COMMUNITIES TO 
PREVENT AOD USE BY CHILDREN 

Sharon Smith, Frogrwn Specialist, TARGET, Kansas City, MO 

I 

Gart Pollard^ Department of Mental Health, Jejfenon City, MO 
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Mkhad Thompson^ Wisconm Department of Public Insirucdon^ Madison^ WI 

Moderaton Ed Vinuit, Coordinator, Drug-Free Schools md Communities, Omaha, NE 

Young people who ptxticiptte in athletics and activities are not immune to the ravages of tobacco, alcohol, and other 
drugs, explained Tbon^son. According to a study conducted tor the United States Olyniqpic Committee, over their 
lifetune, high school athletes (male and female) used alcohol significantly more than the geoeial population over 
their lifetime. Without the proper framework, athletics and activities by themselves are not a defense against 
substance use. 

The Nati(mal Federation of State Hi^ School Associations, conqx)sed of 51 activity/athletic associations in 
19,000 public and private high schools, establisfafid TARGET to help schools inclement and/or develop programs 
to promote drug-free lifestyles. Throui^theFederation, TARGET can reach 10 milUon students and their pare^ 
To accomplish this mission, TARGET provides training, materials, and other resources. Almost half of all students 
are involved, making co-cunicular activities an ideal setting for prevention. 

Athletic directors and administrators; activities coordinators; band, orchestra, chorus; speech and debating; 
coaches associations; officials association. c:heerieaders, pooqxn, and other q>irit associations an^ organizations that 
belong to the National Federation. 

TARGET, the Missouri Division of Alcohol and Drug Abu.^c . and the Missouri State High School Activities 
Association co-qxmsor training. Tbey focus on 100 commumues tiiat already participate in Missouri's 100 
Initiative. The planning committee includes Missouri DADA, the National Federation, the Activities Association, 
Missouri Dqiaitment of Education, University of Missouri at Kansas Oty, University of Missouri Extension, 
athletic directors, and communiQr development q)ecialists. This committee allows for networks throughout the state. 
Other states could develop this kind of collaborative resource. Technology and distance learning are a part of the 
program and have many positive features. People can hear and see instructors and presenters vAio canU travel. 
The message is very conaistent. It is important to have onsite fecilitators at downlink sites to support the video. 
Missouri has a satellite networic for Missouri school districts; 443 districts (83 percent of the districts in the state) 
have downlink sites. The University Extenrion is another statewide network with 60 downlink sites. The University 
of Missouri video netwoik has production staff, studios, and iq)link capability. 



^Wisconsin's Model^ for a conqmhensive X-12 AODA program is promoted through the Dqpartment of Public 
Instruction's (DPI) Count on Me program. The latter reflet DPFs belief that the state must be able to count on 
many segments of society to stop youth from using alcdiol and other drugs. The DPI provides school districts with 
leadership and resources, including: 

■ Tfyhniy^l A«rigtanri> AODA consultants plan workshops as needed to guide schools with such projects 
as asseasing needs and developing policy, curriculum, or grant proposals. A popular workshop features 
the consultants explaining how to use the vefwly releaaed resource and planning guide to develop a 
comprehensive K-12 AODA program. 

Consultants also provide technical assistance throu^ fdione calls and personal visits to schools. A 
directory of consultants is available from the Burjau for Pupil Services. 



^ This session is directiy quoted from a document provided to MRC by Midiael Tliompson. 
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DqMitmeiit consultants wofk with staff members from the Dq>aitmeat of Health and Social Services to 
sponsor woriohops to assist schools in developing student assistance programs. Two workshops address 
critical issues and training. 

Finandal Assistance The dq>axtment provides school districts with opportunities for financing their 
AODA programs through grants. Every school district in Wisconsin is eligible for federal entitlement 
funds available through the federal Drug-Free Schools and Communities Act of 1986. The amount is 
based on student enrollment and populatim characteristics. 

Conopetitive grants allow sdiool districts to devdop or expand their AODA programs with grants awarded 
largdy according to denmistrated need. In addition to grants for general use, the following grant 
programs fund specific types of prevention and intervention programs: 

• After-school and summer programs; 

• Pupil services gnnts to hire additional school counselors, psychologists, and social workers; 

• Drug Abuse Resistance Educaticm (DARE) operated in conjunction with local law enforcement 
agencies; 

• Programs for fiunilies and schools together, provided cooperatively with mental health and AODA 
q)ectalists; and 

• Programs for students enrolled in Head Start programs. 

Two grant programs are administered by DPI through the AODA Education Network. Youth grants 
enable groiq>s of students to develop and implement projects for fellow students. Training fellowships 
leimbune educators for tuition incurred for AODA-related graduate study. 

Conferences The AODA Program-Sharing Conference in November brings together professionals from 
school and community agencies. Paiticipants share successfid programs, practices, and strategies for 
helping youth combat alcohol and other drug abuse and related problems. The Youth Program-Sharing 
Conference in March serves a similar purpose for its student participants. 

PublicntioDS Each school district received a copy of Alcohol and Other Drug Abuse Programs: A 
Resource and Planning Guide iqxm its publication in April 1991. The d^artment is also developing an 
AODA curriculum guide to be released by June, 1992. 

Partnership Approach Meeting the goals of the Count on Me program requires partnerships at every 
level. Following are a few prqjecU that contribute to the core of the departtnent's AODA program: 

• Each year thi^dq;>artment works with the U.S. DqMrtment of Education to administer Wisconsin's 
share of federal Drug-Free Schools and Communities Entitlements. 

• At the state level, consultants for the department's Alcohol and Other Drug Program work closely 
with staff members from the Dq>artment of Healdi and Social Services to evaluate student AOD use 
and related high-risk behaviors, provide training in developing student assistance programs, expand 
the devdopment of school eoq>loyee assistance programs, and explore ways to inq)rove plaiming 
b e tw ee n adiools and treatment centers. 
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• DPI Staff maaahers alto woik with Oe Wiscoosm Intencholastic Atidetic Aisociaticm to qxmsor 
Studeat Athlete Woricihop« with the Wisconsin Dqtirtmeat of Transportation for Youth Alcohol and 
Tiafiic-Safely Confimiices, and with the Communication Development Institute of the University 
of Wiaconsin*Steveos Point for Communications Skills Workshops that deal specifically with 
communicating about AODA issues. 

• The dqpartmcDt continues to fund the Wisconsin AODA Education Network it established during 
the 1988-89 school year, hi each coopenUive educational service agency (CESA) a network 
fiicilitator promotes the development of conqprefaoisive K*12 AODA progrsms in local school 
districts by working with local partnership councils and school suff. The facilitators also work 
dosdy widi DPI staff to efiectivdy communicate the dqvrtment's services and resources. 

• The local partnership councils that form the network involve educators, rq)re8entatives of 
community ageocies, law enforcement officers, and other community representatives. The councils 
serve the community by promoting awareness, involvement, and ownnship of AODA progrsms. 

• At the school level, AODA advisory committees are the first stq> each school must take to develop 
a con^rdiensive K-12 AODA program. 

The Wisconsin AODA Education Network The Count on Me program has established an AODA 
Education Network that promotes the development of comprdiensive K*12 AODA progrsms in local 
school districts. The Network also develops partnerships at the regional and local level between schools 
and communities. Network fiKiUtators in each CESA form a link between local needs and DPI resources. 
Wisconsin is divided into 12 CESA R^ons. 

TheGoal Thegoalof the C(>tfitf on Me program is to establish K-12 AODA Programs in every di^ 
in the state. 

The Wisconsin DPI defines a comprehensive K-12 AODA progrsm as <me that includes a curriculiun; 
programs for students, including a student aisiifsnce program, peer programs, and alternative activities; 
and collatessl programs for adults, including an enq>loyee assistance/wellneas program and opportunities 
for parents. 

• A conqprefaensive K-12 curriculum ensures students are receiving accurate and devdopmentally 
ap p r op ri ate information about alcohol and other drugs throughout their school years. 

• A student assistance program provides si^port and education for young people yiAu) are concerned 
about their own use of alc<^l and other drugs or use by someone close to them. 

• Peer programs select students to receive die trsining and skills needed to provide fellow students 
with siqpport, education, and leadership concerning AODa issues. 

• Alternative activities allow students to have fun in a drug*fiee setting. 

• Employee asststance/weUness progrsms give school staff die tappoti needed to maintain and enhance 
their personal and professional lives. 

• Opportunities for parent help them become more involved in their children's educations and 
empower them to become primary preventioQ agents for their children. 
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-MICHIGAN ALCOHOL AND OTHER DRUGS: SCHOOL ASSESSMENT PACKAGE^ 

Guy Golomb, Regional Drug-Free Schools Health Education Coordinator, Calhoun Intemudiate School 
District, Marshall, Ml 

BartMura Hower-Knutson, Health Education Specialist, Coordinator of Drug-Free Schools Program, 
Michigan Department of Education, Lansing, MI 

Muk StanbeiiK, Acting Prevention Chief, Michigan Department of Public Health/Office of Substance 
Abuu Services, Lansing, Ml 

Moderaton Kathleen Rinkar, Semor Trainer, Chicago Area Office, MRC 

The Michigan AIc<^l and Other Drugs School Package Assessment Package is a statewide service ^^^ch provides 
school disticts and communities with useful tools for addressing AOD problems at the local level. Its intent is to 
raise school and community awareness of AOD problems q)ecific to their community and to provide a vehicle to 
look at the conqmhensiveness of tb^ district's prevention programs. 

It was a statewide initiative of the Michigan DqNutment of Education in cooperation with the Michigan 
DqiMutment of Pubic Health/Office of Subftance Abuse S«vices, Dr. Stanley S. Robin of Western Michigan 
University, and Dr. Uoyd Johnston of the Institute for Social Research, Univendty of Michigan. All sendees 
regarding the AOD Student survey are provided through the Kmher Center for Social Research at Western 
Michigan Univendty by Dr. Robin. Funding for the devdopment of this project was provided with funds available 
under the Drug-Free Schools and Communities Act of 1986 and through grants to Macomb Intermediate School 
District. 

The Michigan AOD School Assessment Package has three conqxments: 
(1) The Michigan Alcohol and Other Drugs Student Surv^ 

The AOD student Survey enables districts to obtain an accurate estimate of the nature and smousness of alcohol 
and other drug use by students. Services include a survey instrument for all students in grades 8, 10, and 12; 
administration of the surv^ by trained personnel; and a rq)Oit on survey results. The survey hdps to provide a 
needs assessment and evaluation tool for monitoring program effectiveness over time. It helps encourage 
communitywide ownership of the AOD problem of their youth. 

The Survey Instrument 

The survey contains 55 items focusing (m students* attitudes and behaviors related to alcohol, drugs, and cigarettes. 
The questionnaire a dd re aa es the use of IS types of drugs, indiuding marijuana, inhalants, tobacco, steroids, alcohol, 
and others. It is designed to reveal a broad range of information that can be put to positive, practical use at the 
local level. 

Some of the topics covered in the survey are: 
• Drinking and driving 



^ This session is directly quoted from a document provided to MRC by the Michigan Department of Education. 
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• Perceived hArmfulness of specific drugs 

• Agt of fint use of specific drugs 

• Awareness of school drug policies 

• Peicq>tioa of peer qiproval or disapproval of use 

Miciiigaa*s survey instrument closdy parallels tbe one used in the national study of high school souors. This 
national study has been cond u cte d yearly since 1975 for the National Institute on Drug Abuse by Dr. Uoyd Johnston 
and his colleagues at the Institute for Social Research at the University of Michigan. The National Senior Survey 
is considered the nK)st authoritative study in the country on adolescent AOD use. Dr. Johnston is also a c<nisultant 
to the Michigan DqMrtment of Education on this project. By using the National Senior Survey test items in the 
Michigan AOD Student Survey, it allows the opportunity to compare Michi|pkn*s district results with the naticmal 
norms generated from that study. 

Administration of the Survey 

The survey is administered by trained research associates from Western Michigan University (WMU) under the 
direction of Dr. Stanley Robin. The day and time of administration is arranged well in advance. The students are 
able to conplete the questionnaire in one class period or less. The administration procedures developed by WMU 
are designed to assure maximum accuracy of student reqxmses as well as adherence to accq>ted ediical principles 
in data collection. 

The Survey Report 

Western Michigan University will submit a repoti to the district within one month after administering the survey. 
The r^rtiiKludes narrative descriptions aiKi interpretations geared to non-tech^ Results are presented 

for all three gnule levels in tables and grq>hs, showing district daU and national con^Muison daU for each survey 
item. Regional Substance Abuse Q>ordinating Agencies and regional Drug-Free Sch^ 

have been trained to assist districts in interpreting survey findings and suggesting qiplications for programs and 

policies. 

Many safeguards have been instituted to insure the accuracy of the survey rqxirt. Students take this survey 
very seriously and provide honest and careful answers to the survey questions. However, each questionnaire is 
carefully examined and several research methods en^loyed to idcatify any possibility of irregularity, inconsistency, 
or insppropriately filled out surveys. The daU from any quesdonable surveys are ix>t included in the district results. 
The research methods en^loyed were designed by research scientisU from Western Michigan University and the 
University of Michigan. 

ConfidentiaUty and Anonymity 

The district survey rqx>rt is completely confidential. No district*s data will be presented or released to any 
individual, organization, or agency. No individual district*s data will be identified in that report. The AOD Student 
Survey is being conducted in conformity with tfie Federal Guidelines for Protection of Human Subjects by the 
oversight of die Listitutional Review Board of Western Michigan University. 

Respo n se s by individual students are con^letely anonymous. No names or other identifying information is 
obtained on the survey so there is no way to trace any req)ondent*a answer to particular studenU. Parent informed 
consent forms were developed by WMU for each participating district Parents or guardians who wish to have their 
children excused will have the opportunity to withdmw them from participation. 

(2) What Next? A Guide to the Next Steps after a Student Dn« Survey 
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TUs guide is provided to districts after tfaey receive the student survey rqport. It provides practical iq)plicatioxis for 
use of the survey data with school persomielt students^ parents, conununity, and the media* It was written by Dr. 
Lloyd Johnston of the University of Michigan's Institute for Social Research and principal investigator for Nn>A*s 
Naticmal Senior Survey. 

(3) The Michigan Guide to School Policies and Plrognuns on Alcohol and Other Drugs 

Ihe Guide is a sdf-assessment tool for local districts to conduct a district inventoiy and evaluation of policies and 
programs in place and can serve as a planning and monitoring device for modifying, enhancing, and expanding 
efforts. The Guide has two parts: (1) The Con^rdiensive Framework examines five con^xxients: program 
planning and management, district policy, prevention and education progruns, intervention, and parent and 
community involvement. (2) Inventory and Planning Process uses the same items in the five con^nents. It is a 
self-assessment tool for districts to conduct a district inventory and qualiti^ve evaluation of policies and programs 
currently in place. It also contains a team-oriented process for deciding wheth^ and how to modify, enhance, and 
expand existing efforts. 

-SIRATEGIES FOR COMMUNITY MOBILIZATION 

Robert Hallowdl, Program Specialist, Winnebago AOD Unit, Winnebago, NE 
Monte Granadosy Counseling Spedatist, AOD Prevention Program^ Eagle Butte, SD 
Cindy Youi« Whirlwind Soldier, Red Cloud School, Pine Ridge, SD 

Moderator: Joe Big Bear, Program Manager, Hennepin County Chemical Health Division, Minneapolis, 
MN 

According to Robert Hallowdl, community mobilization involves changing a fragmented system into a 
comprehensive, coordinated, integrated system. He suggested some principles to guide efforts to coordinate 
services. 

./ 

■ Identify key people in the community who are likable and respecUble, and can build bridges and listen, 
to spearhead the initiative. 

■ Extend personal invitations to these people to join the effort. 

■ One or more individuals must assume responsibility for the initiatives. One person can do it, but it*s 
hard. 

■ Be committed to the long haid, it will take one-two years, two is more likely. Major change comes 
slowly. 

■ Keq> meetings brief-^5 minutes to one hour. Don't try to solve everything in one meeting. 

■ Remember that change brings controversy. Plan for this. Give people the chance to ventilate their 
concerns and diffierences. 
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■ Use outsiders only to tnmsfer infomiation. Local people should do the woik — change needs to come 
from within. 

■ Avoid confrontation. Set ground rules for respecting different opinions. 

■ Avoid saying 'I, me." Say, "We, us." You need to be inclusive. 

■ Recognize community heroes. 

■ Remeaiber ibcrt*B no room for £dse pride or hidden agendas. 

■ Avoid dtrooic negative thinking. People yi/bo criticize should offer solutions. 

■ People need to believe change can happen. 

■ When possible, obtain tribal and governmental support. 

■ Remember your primary responsibility is to the people. Be people-centered, focus on their needs. 

■ Establish common grounds. 

■ Learn how to listen. Avoid quick fix, fix-it thinking. 

■ Recognize changabilityfiictors. Clhangeeasier things first to give the con;:nunity energy to change harder 
things. 

■ Kocp the focus small, demcmstrate effectiveness, then expind. 

■ Recognize your obligation to serve as conununity role models. 

■ Define AOD tenninology and ^lain die service system terminology. 

■ Understand the process of change. 

Stage 1: Pre-contenplatioa— denial; the task is to create community awareness 
Stage 2: Contemplation— pec^le are on a seesaw^ can*t make up mind to change 
Stage 3: Detenninatioo— people decide to change 
Stage 4: Action 
Stage 5: Maintenance 

■ Expect possible relapse but keq> moving ahead. Any effort to change (losing weight, getting off alcohol, 
etc.) is difficult. 

Steps to change are: 
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■ IdoitifyiDg key people; idieduliiig meetings; discussing purpose^ commcm bond, and unifying gosls. The 
core of the process is letting the conununiQ^ identify and prioritize the problems according to how long 
it will take to change things. 

■ Convert problems into goal statements. Determine the barriers to accomplishing these goals. The 
barriers become objectives. 

■ Assign reqxmsibility for woridng on the objectives to an agency or person. They should develop action 
steps and timelines. 

■ Conduct follow-iq>» rqx>it progress to the larger group. 



Monte Gnmados described the Lakota Youth Canq> Courage in South Dakota. Its mission is to enhance the self- 
concq>t of Lakota children, and to: (1) inpact AOD use through contenq>orary and cultural techniques, (2) build 
leadership in Lakota children, and (3) build a wappoti system for children when they return from can^. 

The first cmp took place in 1988. In 1990, 54 organizations from Pine Ridge, Rosebud, and Cheyenne River 
pooled their fmancial resources to establish their own canq>. The adults became role models. All job descriptions 
qiedfy two years sobriety. Other South Dakota tribes are now interested in being a part of the canq>. In 1988, 
120 children attcndrrf &e casop; in 1991, 1,127 youth attended six l-weck sessions. If the number increases, the 
plan is to have two cuaps. Each day, children have leanung and recreational activities. The curriculum, which 
also teaches about AOD issues, is b^ed on cultural diemes, for exan^le: 

• Adopting ceremony-*Aimiba. An elder talks about this. 

• The pipe-^compa. 

• Circle of life— Aocofta. This is to promote health. 

• Mother earth— vitd maka. This is for environmental issues. 

• Honoring— tvacdii lib* yqpi. 

PBS produced a video of the canq). 



At Red Cloud Indian IGgh School, the AOD prevention and awareness progrun deals with personal awareness, 
fiunily situations, and culture. It is available to all students. 

Chemical dcpeodeocy is a disease wiuch, if untreated, is chronic, pn^gressive, and eventually fatal to a person, 
femily, and culture. The goals of die Red QoudCheoiicd Abuse prevention and awareness program are to preva^ 
and promote awareness of chemical use among students, to provide support and education on AOD abuse to fiunily 
menibers, and to promote awareness of the severe negative consequences of chemical use on a culture. 

Youth vfbo come from a family or culture vAere drugs and alcohol are abused are at high risk of becoming 
users and abusers diemaelves. For this reason, drugs and alcc^l abuse awareness is essential, said Cindy Yoimg 
Whiriwind Soldier. Hie program encourages students to accept, talk, trust, and feel. The chemical dqiendency 
program deals with self-esteem and coping; and spiritual, mental, emotional, |AiysicaI, social choices, and value 
systems relevant to the student, family, and culture. The program incorporates the following materials and 
organizations: 
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■ Co-]>qpendeiK7-F«nfljTrapModdi8forgx^ Feelings, co^q)eiidency» and family 
are topics of classroom wotk and discussions. Family roles— alcoholic, eoabler, fiunily hero, scapegoat, 
lost child, and mascot— are di s c u ssed. 

■ Red Road Appctmdi to ChemicdHddth desk mth the ItusesOglala 
Sioux Indian ^uea and culture in the classroom. 

■ Students AgtinstlMTing Drunk (SADD)goak to help eliminate the drunk driver and save lives; 
to dert hi^ school students to the dangers of drinking and driving; to organize peer co^ 

to help students iwho may have coQcems about alcohol. Redaoudhasbeenacharter member since 1985 
and has been active in community-qMosored marches, wske services, public service announcements, 
political rallies, workshops, talking with elementary children, and qxmaoring stxai|^t parties. Students 
used the local radio station, XHi, for PSAs. 

■ Tenms on Road to Chemical Health (TORCH) conveys the message that AOD uae does not mix with 
athletics and extracurricular activities. It deak with physical effects of the use of alcohol, drugs, tobacco; 
conduct of school teams while travelling and at home to represent RCHS; and being role models for the 
younger generation and to fellow students. TORCHq)onsorsasocialonFriday night, the night a young 
person is most likely to drink or *drug." 

■ School Team Approadi (STA) provides training to hdp staff incorporate drug and alcohol curriculum 
indassroouL Staff are inv<dved in straight parties and dances. 

Individual and gioiq> counseling for chemical d^endency is received through: mandatory referral from the 
administration, intervention by CD. counselor, referral by a parent, teachers, students, coach, administration, self, 
counselor, and staff. AvaiUUe agencies are: Prqect Phoenix, Project Recovery , IHS Mental Health, West River 
Mental Health, Alcoholica Anonymous, pariah ptiesto, and the Rediscovery Adolescent Treatment Center. 



■PEER HELPERS/LEADERS: EMPOWERING YOUTH AND POSITIVE RISK TAKERS 

Cathy Newton, Frefendon CoorMnaior^ and Joanie Harnett, Liberty Junior High School Asdstam 
Principal, Ul^rty Public SdtoolDistri^ Liberty, MO 

Elaine Fritz, Prjtners for Youth Leadership, NaHonal Organization of Student Assistant Programs and 
Partners (NOSAPP), Boulder, CO 

Moderaton Gregory Hall, Senior Thdner, CUeago Area Office, MRC 

Cathy Newton and Joanie Harnett described a middle-achool peer leadership program that invdves students, 
teachers, and parmts. It is baaed on die premise that rides help children understand ^wfaat they can do. Many 
teenagers identify risk taking as only negative, e.g., smoking, drixddng, sneaking out, cheating, etc. Ihese teens 
may be URTa: Unhealthy, Unnecessaiy, or Unlawful Risk Takers. The program encourages teens to be PRTs, 
or positive risk takers, who take rides for health, friendship, involvement, and personal growth. 

Participants in the PRT program learn and pledge to evaluate all aituations and make positive rather than 
ineq)onsiUe choices. The program's objectives are to believe in one's self, become die best one can become, be 
responsible for one*s actions, be aware of positive and negative consequences of actions and realize the impact of 
dioices on one's Ufe, and aeekpontiveeiqwrienoea and take positive Tlie student training is caUed Targeting 
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Positive Risks. In addition, the program provides teacher insetVices and parent seminars. Students in the PRT 
program participate in activities incliiding a iaicni show, sports «v«its. weUness week, recognition week, red ribbon 
week, finendship week, and others. 



Elaine Fritz pointed out that young people are tremendous resourceti in helping to solve problems such as substance 
use, unwanted pregnancy, suicide, and school dropout. The goal of the Partners for Youth Leadership program 
is to help communities and schools develop youth leaders. The organization provides publicaticms and trainings, 
and has a data base of exenqplary programs. They also sponsor a national conference. Adults can help youth 
become leaders throuf^ modeling; shared decision making; giving youth opportunities for practice, including failing 
and learning from mistakes; raising expectations; teaching youth how to set goals; and involving many youth. 

•PURPOSE AND FUNCTIONS OF PROGRAM EVALUATION 

Roger Chesswas, AssodaU Director ofEvaluadonj MRC 
The Midwest Regional Center offers evaluation workshops and technical assistance at no charge. 

Important points to remember about evaluation are: 

• Evaluation is leameu by doing, not by attending a lecture. 

• Evaluation is designed to fit a program, not the other way around. 

• Evaluation grows. Plans may change. It*s an ongoing activity. A needs assessment is evaluation, 
but that's not all there is. 

Why do we evaluate? We evaluate to: 

• Inqprove a program. 

• Develop a program. 

• Generate information about a program, awareness. 

• Set standards. 

• Demonstrate accountability. 

• Sdect among alternatives. 

• Decide yAyt&itx or not to continue a progrtm. 

• Look at value-cost relationships. 
GenenJ evaluation questions are: 

• What's the problem? 
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• Aie we doing the right woik? 

• Wlut*8 the best thing to do among alternatives? 

• Aie we doing the woik, program* and activities we said we would do? 

• Are we doing these dungs well? 

• What difference have we made? 

St^ 1*-De6cribe the object of evaluation from many points of view. 

• Who's involved in the program? 

• Why does the program exist* v/bMt are its objectives and goals? 

• What are the functional elements of the program? 

• What is the history of the program? 

Step 2— Who are the stakeholders? They should be involved in the evaluation in a variety of functions. 

• Who are they? Beq)ecific. 

• What are their values and interests? 

Step 3--Why do you want to evaluate? AOD programs are usually direct services to youth, campaigns* or 
institutional campaigns. Evaluating theae is difficult Exan^les of uses for new and existing programs: 

• Use evaluation to help establish goals. 

• Identify needs. 

• Rank or prioritize problems* issues* or iieedsl 

• Select programs. 

• Ijocate potential or real problems. 

• Detennine outcomes. 

Step 4— Key evaluation questions— most evaluation adcs too many questions radier than too few. Knowing the 
purpose of your evaluation is a fint step. You need to know what is to be evaluated* who will be involved* and 
who needs to know. Ask yourself why each question is jportant. Categories of questioiu are: 

• Effectiveoess-*^^ kind of effectiveness* e.g., increaaed knowledge* adection of friends* taking 
advantage of positive alternatives. 

• Goals or needs. 
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• Piogrun dedga. 

• Implementatioa processes. 

• Outcomes or products. 

Step 5— -Potential Indicators and Measates— -Exan^)les 

• Surveys are not enou^ 

• Goals or needs 

• Demographic data 

• Community beliefis 

• Frequency of AOD-related problems 

• Admissions to emergency rooms 

• Court cases involving alcohol or other drugs 

• Information about designs— plans, kinds of services or programs, expert opinions, pilot studies 

• Student attendance 

• Teacher or student behaviors 

• Teacher or student percq)tions 

• Changes in use 

• Test scores 
Step 6— DaU Collection 

• Two basic kinds of data are facts and (pinions 

• Four sources of infonnation 

1) P erformance data 

2) Peofde 

3) Doomienu 

4) Context— political, policy contexts 

Evaluation should draw on both qualitative and quantitative data. After accon^lishing the above, you need 
to collect data, analyze them, rqx»t them, and evaluate your evaluation. 
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•BUILDING SUCCESSFUL SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY PARTNERSHIFS TO PREVENT AOD USE. 
AMONG YOUNG CHILDREN AND ADOLESCENTS 

Judy Larson, Drug Prevention Coordinator^ and Stere Schwartz, Curriculum Director^ Wabash County 
Community Unified School District^ ML Carmel, K 

Gloria LoTdlctte, Prevention ^dalistf Southeastern HUnois Counseling Centers, Inc., Olney, IL 
Ed Virant, Project Coordinator, Drug-Free Schools, Omaha, NE 

Moderaton Barbara Danids-Espy, Program Superrisor, Drug-Free Schools and Communities, Detroit 
Public Schools, Detroit, MI 

Mt Cannd is a imal community in touthem Illinois. The unen^loyment rtte is 18-20 percent. In a town of not 
quite 9»000 people, there are 62 at-risk preschoolers. No referendum has passed in the district stoce 1948. Per 
piq>il expenditure is less than $3,000. But Stere Schwartz claims that schools can have good progruns "without 
the bucks.' The district woiks hanl to nuse finsncsal and other resources from 

Schwaitz plained that school should provide a secure environment conducive to learning. Safety is the 
number one thing children want in school. The school system is obligated to adjust and correct its course for the 
benefit of the student. Prevention is part of the w^le curricuIunL The basis of evecy&ing the school does is the 
belief that children should experience success fiom the day they enter school. The curriculum is *user-fiiendly— it 
is developmentslly appropriate ind uses a process and hsnds-on approach. Programs involve parents as well ss 
children. 

Curriculum programs include Orawing Up Well, for K-8 students ^ch is taught by truned community and 
psrent volunteeni and hi^ school studenUfirom die TREND and ALPHA pn)gr^ Tht Building Blodcprognm 
is for pre^dndergartnen. Antyecr is for giade 5*8 qpedsl education students. Jiut Soy is taught to fourth 
graders during physical education class. Children kam not only to say *No/ but also what to say *Yes* to. 
Seventh and ei|^ gtaders have a Just Say No club, b^gun at Ihe request of studente. Projea Drug Free is for 
grades. i42J^A4 is a peer leader progrsm for junior snd senior hi^ school studa These truned students, i^ 
sign a contract to be drug free, conduct orientation for firedmien. The high school had so msny students v/bo 
wanted to be pan of i4LRa4, that they started another groiq), 7XEM>— Turning Recreationsl Excitement in New 
Directions, ^ch currently has SO student membefs. These students also sign drug-free contrscts. 

The school board end die superintendent are very msj^ottiyc of vAmX the school does, and Mt. Cannel is 
committed to children. Part of the district's School In^mvementGnait is teachers and community worid^ 
to develop different parts of the progiam. FAD, Families Against Drugs, is die community action gnn^ that is 
a base for all odier pievention activities. The schools have been aUe to break down turf barriers and have a good 
itls ti onshi p wifli local b i iri n es s es and state agencies^ They woik with die Chamber of Commerce and coopersted 
to put iqp a billboard recognizing Mt Carmel's partictpation in MRC*s videoconference widi PBS. Such efforts 
build die sd f esteem of die wlKrfe community. Ih^ also woric with die City Council, wlioproWdes a j&ee meeting 
room for staff truning and odier functions. The school counselor started Big Buddies, a program for at-risk 
students >lTom elementary through high acfaool. A fiunily *adopU' a little buddy and invc^ves him/her in everyday 
and special activities. 

The district avenges one staff devdopment activity a week. In addition, die district includes schools in other 
counties in many progiams, including woikdiops, and woiks dosdy with die parochial school in town. Parochisl 
teachen attend woikshops, and curriculum mateiiab ait shared widi them. Students go to other counties to do 
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wofksbops and pmeat diamatizfttions. When there aie workshops in other areas* many teachers attend, as do board 
membm. For exan^le, for Project Drug-Free» every middle school teacher will attend a workshop at Partnership 
Middle School in Ouuq^aign. 

The Southeastern Counseling Centers do treatment and preventicxi in eight coimties. They woik with the 
school, ministerial co?mcil, public health department, local extension service, junior college, and IDEA and In 
Touch (state org^oizations). Schwartz and local youth serve on the IDEA advisory board. The Centers use local 
media to pron^te awareness for parents and other community members. They get involved in politics. They work 
with the Alpha group >^o are high school peer leaders. 

Some things are still needed in the community. One is a parent resoiirce center, which they are woridng on. 



Omaha, an urban community, is both fdmilar and different from Mt. CarmeL Omaha has 78 schools and 48,000 
students; 28 percent are minority, not as high as some urban areas, but significant. What happens in Mt. Carmel 
is difficult to do ib an urban setting due to politics and other challenges. But the excitement, commitment, does 
happen. The key is finding the time to do it* 

Typically, Ed Viraot noted, we tend to focus on school people because they tend to get the money which they 
usually keq> for themselves. This frustrates community people. Prevention people are obligated to move beyond 
coordination to collaboration. This means sharing money. The key is not what you get, but haw you use it. The 
schools must reach out, and other service providers need to go to the school and offer to help and be involved. 

Successful partnerships, according to Virant, is doing something, not just waiting for someone to come help, 
because iK>body will come. Instead, you need to reach out to key people and build partnerships and do something. 
If you do, you may attract people. If you put programs together, people will attend. Afdionecall— ''Whatareyou 
doing? Can I help?*~8ometime6 is onou^. You also need to evaluate what you are doing if you want to get 
funding. MRC^s Roger Chesswas will help. 

What are some spec«^c things we should be doing with people? First, said Virant, don*t expect instant results. 
We are really planting seeds for the next generation. We should start drug prevention prenatally, begiiming with 
parents. 

You need to increase young people^s knowledge, and dmge their attitudes, and maybe you'll change their 
behavior. Youneedtoalterdrugusebyprovidingactivitiesthatrnay change their behaviors. You need to enhance 
values and ircprove their decision-maldng skills. 

But youth involvement is not just focusing on youth who are hurting. Young people who choose not to use 
need siq)port. Rqplicate ^^iiat they do to remain drug firee, siqpport them, and ask them to help. 

What are some strategies for community involvement? Virant explained that in Omaha, the school-cooomunity 
teams probably work best The governor qpeads his discretionary dollars oo school-community team training. 
Teams have about 5 people-^ooe teacher, a parent, a community person, etc. People usually don*t think beyond 
the school people so you should make sure the community is involved. Teams should be developed at the buildiag 
level with the principal in charge. The community is die school community, the neighborhood. You don't need 
the mayor, the chief of police, or the chairman of a conq>any. 



The team has residential training ^Nbtm ihey learn what prevention is and some successful strategies. Most 
inqx)rtantly, they develop an action plan while they are there. Ihis is a qpedfic process of identifying a problem 
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tfaey want to address for one year, conmuiiiity resources available to address that problem, and barriers to achieving 
their goals. They then develop qMcific objectives that address eight aq>arate areas, including policy, curriculum, 
team maintenance, and evaluation. Eadi part of the plan has objectives, activities, and timelines. Thus, the team 
has something to wodc on v^ien they return home. These plans are really staff development phms, not just a tool 
to solve parents^ and students* problems. As of now, Omaha has 46 trained teams and new ones scheduled for 
training* 

How do you hock principals on this? Omaha schools have school in^vonent plans. Principals can relate 
this training to the parts of their school in^rovement plans that address prevention. Another consideration is 
community prevention activities. Some teams have become more community teams rather than just school teams. 

Staff development in prevention is critical since teachers are woefully underpr^Mred, said Virant. Prevention 
activities include curriculum; drug-free youth groups; critical transition programs (going from one building to 
another, because this is v/bai children are most vulnerable); and parent focus programs in vMch you go to where 
the parents are if they donU come to school or have a parent liaison contact parents, sin^ 
of everyone's universe. Prevention programs are essoitial because youth are still using alcohol and other drugs— 90 
percent of seniors drink and 30 percent binge drink. We need siqsport groups for children who do not use but vAxo 
are affected by odiers wlio do (COA, etc.). Community activities include Red Ribbon canqpaigns. Law 
enforcement usually wants to do something— help them do it. Other activities are post-prom parties, drug-free 
rallies and walks, jmd Safe Homes ^ch is a parent networking program. 

Finally, dmg-free dollars may dry tqp. Thus, programs must be institutionalized to last not only after dollars 
go, but after key people go. This is w4iat networking with community will do. 

•PROGRAMS TO HELP CHILDREN \mOSE PARENTS ARE ADDICTED TO DRUGS 

Jane Van Bremen, Child Denlopmeni Spedalisi, National Association for PerinakU Addiction Research 
and Education (NAPARE), Chkago, JL 

Margie Clay, Turning Point, Inc., Minneapolis, MN 

Susan Hupp, Vntftrsitf of Minnesota, Minneapolis, MN 

Anne Gilmore, Washburn Child Guidance CenUr, Minneapolis, MN 

Moderator: Kris Van Hoof, Senior Trainer, Minneapolis Area Office, MRC 

Jane Van Bremen described a Chicago Public Schools pre-kindergarten Program for three- and four-year-old 
children whoae mothers are enrolled in residential and ou^Mtient trer^tment programs at the Woman's Treatment 
Center. NAPARE facilitated the futablishmmt of fliis program and serves as consultants for the teachers. 



Marfie Chy and Susan Hupp described a collaboration between Turning Point, Inc. and the University of 
Minnesota whose intention is to promote understanding of parent and child needs ulien mothers have used cocaine 
during pregnancy. Turning Point is one of the first programs that allows addicted, pregnant women to live with 
their childrea during the mothers' rehabilitation. Tlie program deals with issues of poverty and is culturally 
sensitive. The presenters described the program's individualizedapproacfa for each woman, the relationship between 
mother and child, and axudyzed expectations for lifestyle changes. 
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The Washburn Child Guidance Center fills a gap in the mental health service deliveiy system by offering a 
program for 9-12-year-old childroi vvbosc parents abuse cocaine specifically. Hiis project is unique because it is 
for children who are environmentally lather than prenatally affected by cocaine. While there are a myriad of 
programs for infuits and preschool children, and their mothers, these at-risk children are underserved. 

Group treatment helps these children since it offers a shared experience in uiiich children's own experiences 
is the theme. The children usually have lived for a significant period of time in an environment in >^ch cocaine 
use is common. In the group they are able are able to share these experiences and decrease their isolation. The 
group helps them identify and express feelings about their parents' drug abuse; increase tfadr coping skills to handle 
a difficult, chaotic situation; and prq)are for potential reunification with parents and siblings. 

Anune Gifanore discussed the various social, emotiotul, and environmental issues elementary school children 
face who live with a parent who has abused cocaine or crack cocaine. She also assisted participants in gaining 
greater awareness of cocaine abuse in £unilies. 

■STUDENT ASSISTANCE PROGRAMS (SAPS) 

Linda Chatfidd, Resource Development Spedatisi, National Organization/or Student Assistance Programs 
and Partners, Boulder, CO 

Karen Barber, Student Assistanu Coordinator, CentraUa High School, CentraUa^ IL 
Nod Adams, District Student Astistance Program Coordinator, Menomonee Falls, WI 
Moderator: Joan Moen, Senior Trainer, Denver Area Office, MRC 

linda Chatfidd answered basic questions about Student Assistance Programs. 

Wuu is a student assistance program? 

SAPs are modeled after Employee Assistsnce Prognuns (EAPs). They wr e intended to help students who had 
problems stay in school. Most started with an AOD focus, but have gone ^ yond this to deal with other problems 
youth have. About 25 percent of all ¥c!iooIs have SAPs. Six basic functions of SAPs are: 

• Prevention 

• Identification of students yi/bo need help 

• Aaseasment of the seriousness of the problem 

• Intervention— confronting student and family on the problem 

• Treatment— usually outside of the school 

• Support— groiq>s and one-to^me counsdiog 

There is no ''codde cutter"* modd of an SAP. Three models, not mutually exclusive, are: 
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• Core team model-— ftculty* administntorSy coimseloxsy etc. 

• Intemal model-^piofessioiul coonsdor 

• Exteroal model— coatiact with aa outside professioiial v/ho comes into the school 
How do you Stan an SAP? General st^ are: 

(1) Detennine that a problem exists^ do a needs assessment. 

(2) Analyze, interpret the results, announce the results. 

(3) Design a program. A lot of this is coordinating with existing services. Funding can be through- Drug- 
Free Schools money. 

(4) Train all school staff . 'Market* the progrun. Write clear and enforceable policy. Provide for ongoing 
education and inaervice. 

Benefits of SAPs, potentially, are: 

• Significant drop in substance abuse 

• Improved academic performance 

• Increaaed retention in school, i.e., dropping out decreasedy 

• Improved school climate 

Haw do you evaluate an SAP? Useftil Mtaps are: 

(1) Decide v/bMt the program is trying to accomplish. 

(2) Define success in measurable terms. 

(3) Con^Mire tibe design of the program with the change it is expected to acconq^Iish. 

(4) Choose mediods and forms to measure change. 

(5) Uae qualitative methods for understanding change. 

(6) Select the sample(s). 

(7) Negotiate an evaluation mandate. 

(8) Record data and ga&er information. 

(9) Di^lay, atwfy, and analyse information. 

(10) Market the information to decision makers. 
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Karen Barber described the Centralia Consortiiun» spearheaded by Centialia High School. It has evolved into a 
K-12 Student Assistance Piogxam that includes its 19 feeder elementary schools from 14 school districts in four 
counties. 

The SAP is designed to identify at-risk students in the elementary setting and provide a sequential, 
conqmfaensive system to enable these students to receive needed services* The goals are to decrease drop-out rates; 
provide intense school, psrent, and community collaboration; and bdp youth become happy ^ productive members 
of society. 

School administrators, parents, law enforcement, and community members and institutions needed to 
collaborate in order to overcome barriers to coordination, service delivery, and communication coimnon iii rmal 
areas. Political issues, too, needed to be dealt with. Thus, a core team representing groi^ in the area was created 
to identify strengths in the four-county area. This team recommended policies and strategies for the SAP and other 
prevention efforts. Other efforts included parent education; ways to share prevention curriculum among schools; 
and the coordination of school, law enforcement, ibc states attorney, and judicial systems to devdop a diversionary 
program for teen offenders. 



Nod Adams noted that S APs had an inqMCt on the normal functioning of a school by raising issues such as enabliag 
(for exen^>le, if not properly trained, teachers can inadvertantly encourage maladaptive bdiavior among students), 
confrontation, prevention principles infused in the curriculum, role boundaries, problon ownership, and a parent* 
school-community framework. A common mistake, said Adams, is to make promises that can't be kq>t. Schools 
have a right to be involved in \^t's going with students only if it is affecting thdr school performance. Schools 
must keep their educational focus, for example, expecting the school to change a family is dangerous, especially 
for elementary children. 

Adams does not bdieve that external SAP models are valid; Uie adiool must be responsible for its students. 
The four valid con^xxients mentioned by Q&atfield are prevention, intervention, screening, and support. But school 
personnel are not qualified to do assessment and treatment, and these should definitely not be going on in school. 
In Wisconsin, SAPs that have tried to be all things to all people and have lost their AODA focus cease to exist. 

SAPs will not stop AOD use, said Adams. In addition, they cannot di^licate community social work 
resources. Trying to do social work can lead to enabling bdiaviors arid owning a problem th^^ SAPs 
cannot be parents. This ignores role boundaries. Nor can they become the police. Some schools insist that students 
participate in SAPs if they have been busted for drugs or if they cannot attend school. In Wisccmsin, SAPs must 
be voluntary. Inoportant considerations are: 



• The difference between SAPs and treatment 

• The nature of the relationdiip between SAPs and DARE 

• The parent-adiool-community partnmhip 

• Professional standards for SAPs 

• Role boundaries 

• Whether SAPs should be broad-biushed or AODA focused 
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• Tninios issues 

• Ethics for SAPs (e.j., funding from bevermge^ tobacco, treatment industries and referral agency 
relationships) 

• The reqxmsible vtac message (SADD programs have a message that drinking is okay if you are 
responsible.) 

• Role of nonuser programs in SAPs 



>HIV/AIDS PREVENTION EDUCATION AND THE ROLE OF OUR SCHOOLS 

Roy Walker, Assistant Prcffed Dbteiorf Advance Resource Technologyf Jnc, Alexandria, VA 
Marilyn Turner, ExecuAye Dindor, Rally to Vfe, CIdcago, JL 

Laura Johnson, Coordtnator, Fandfy JJfe/AIDS Education, Chicago Public Schools, Chicago, IL 

Modcraton Lisa Holder, Senior Trtdner, Chicago Area Office, MRC 

Roy Walker sUted that prevention should be health promotion. Advance Resource Technology (ART) offers a 
training of trainers course funded by the National Institute on Drug Abuse, called AIDS Prevention Among African* 
Americans. Tbefirstnioduleof the coutk presents the challenge of AIDS. The aecmd covers basic medical fiicts. 
The third presents risk behavior awareness, testing issues, cultural sensitive counseling, and legal issues. 

African-Americans have strengths, resources, and resiliency that have enabled them to meet challenge after 
challenge, explained Walker. Their cultural patterns, including styles of leamingt may be different but are not 
deficits. A cultured person has insight into their history, music, art, literature, etc. Afirican-Americans have not 
been taught these. Afro-centricity is not about curriculum, it's about a way of life. 

The ART course talks about strengths. TaUdngwithpeopleof color about wfaat^s right about them, whatthey 
can say to, is a different approach. African-Americans have said yes to many good things in their history. 
They are m a serious battle for survival, according to Walker. Hiings are not as bad as they have been, but their 
spirituality is at its lowest. Hope and fiith have sustained African-Americans. The course uses African proveibs 
as messages for planting productive behaviors and for many other reasons. Exan^les are: 

• The ruin of a nation begins in the homes of its people. 

• Anticipate the good so that you may enjoy it. 

• It takes time, will, courage, to deal with these problems 

• You are an information warrior. 

• A strand of a spider wd) alone is nothing, in a web it's beautiful, strong. 

• It takes a community to raise a child. 
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Evil enters like a needle and spreads like an oak tree. 
Knowledge is better than riches. 
A little softness is bett» than a lot of fozce. 
It is a calm and silent water that drowns a man. 
No €mt tests the dq>th of a river with both feet. 



Rally to Li£?, described by Marilyn Turner, is a six*VMeek prognun offered by a community-based agency on 
Chicago's south side that educates youth in school classrooms and trains young people to be facilitators. The student 
who are trained as peer educators are proud of their achievement and usually want to continue doing it. 

Rally to Life offers schools a aeries of six-seven workshops that have many participatory activities. The 
workshops detemune students* prior knowledge about AIDS, talk about tnmsmission of HEV, and show a video on 
AIDS. The video is a story that students relate to easily* The workshops also involve demonstnoion. Theyshow 
condoms, how to use than, etc. They help students learn how to negotiate, usually dirou^ role playing. 
Sometimes boys and girls switch roles. They also present drug ficts and show students a video of young people 
in rehabilitation. The Introduction to Sexuality workshops are gender specific. Some students know very little 
about sex. 

Tum«^ believes tbMt this type of education should be offered from kindergarten through grade 12. It should 
be available not only in school, but also in the commimity and churches. This is a life and death situation, she 
explained^we are trying to save children's lives. 



Laura Johnson discussed AIDS education in the Chicago Public Schools (CPS). AIDS education is a part of the 
Kindergarten-grade 9 Family Life curricttlunL Family life is a three-week unit in science. AIDS and Family life 
education is required, but many principals don't make sure it's taught 

The schools have ongoing teacher training workshops for Family Life. There are 12 four-day Family Life and 
AIDS workshops per year and several coofierences for home economics teachers; qiecial education teachers; 6th, 
7th, and 8th grade teachers; science, eq)ecially biology, teachers; and ROTC teachers (ROTC students get more 
health education/AIDS education than odier students). 

Every 9th grader is required to receive AIDS education. Johnson is trying to make AIDS, drug, and health 
education mandatory at every grade level since it seems to help, she noted. Id one community in Chicago, 1 out 
of every 21 persona has a sexually transmitted disease. The schools in tibia community had aliiKMt no Farnily Life 
education, even thou^ Family life materials were free until recently. In a second commnnity't^ north* (but still 
in the city), the ratio is 1 in every 6,000. And 80 percent of die schools were teaching Family Life Education. 

With budget cuu, CPS has not been able to do what could be done. Thus, they have worked with c<Mnmunity 
organizations to fill the g^ps in services. CPS explain their guidelines and policies and train agencies in what the 
schools do, althou^ agencies can offer their own training. Schools that have taken advantage of commuraty agency 
training have benefitted greatly. 
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CPS lus a Ust of lecomnieaded materials for ev^ Theae inaterials are reviewed by the advisory 

committee, which includes educators firom the city and suburbs, students, parents, ministry, and health dqiartmeot. 
Tb^ is at least one Family Life resource person in ev^ Oiicsgo school ^o periodically receives new 
informaticm on AIDS firom the centnl office. Family life also has a newsletter* 

Staff development is offered for parqnofiMsionals* There are confierences for nurses and social workers; a 
conference on issues for 8*ys» lesbians, bisexual youth; a conference for principals; and a gencnl annual 
conference. Tiie focus this year and last was Afiri^-Americsn youth; next year it will be Hispanic youth. 

CPS policy regarding HIV infection and AIDS with reqpect to ftculty^ states that anyone physically and 
mentally able can work in CPS* For studenU, it's a question of has a need to know* Those informed if a 
student has AIDS are the district siq>eriiiteadent and in-faouse administrator, usually the principal or a classroom 
teacher* After that, it's dedded on a case4o<ase basis by a medical panel arid the cent^ 
Ted Kimbrough, CPS Superintendent, and the Dqpartment of Health are informed. Usually the physical educaticm 
teacher and school nurse need to know* 

CPS encourages administrators to offer iiisarsdce training to teachers, although training has to be squeezed into 
8:30-9:00 a.m* period, or in a qiecial half-day session* Teachers need to practice universal precaution in the 
classroom such as using htex gloves v/bm handling blood or body fluid* I^md washing should become second 
nature for everyone, including before eating. 



« WORIONG TOGETHER TO BlULD SUCCESSFUL SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY PARTNERSHIPS TO 
PREVENT AOI> USE AMONG YOUNG CHILDREN AND ADOLESCENTS 

Kent Roberts^ YouAmdFamify Cooribiaior, Siurgis High ScftooA Sturgis, MI 

Sue Todqr, Dinctor, Student Support Sendees, Green Bt^Area FuUie SehooU, Green Bdry, WI 

Dennis Drosncr, AOIM Sodof Wbrier, Green Bt^ Fubtic Schools, Green Bay, WI 

Moderator: Vlllliam M. Harrqr, Exeeutife Director, Narcotics Serrice Council, St. Louis, MO 

Stuigis, ftfidiigan, lus a population of 15,000 and is becorniiig more diverse ethnically and economically* Like 
many American communities, it has had its share of alcohol and other drug problems* 

The schooU adapted a prevention modd used in Haaeldon,Miimeaota, as ^ Thc*?lan 
attacks six areas (see Figures), aU of ^ch need to be addressed in onfer to have a co^^ As 
more and more oonmmni^ peofde became involved, &e echoed decided to expand ito efforts* Hie Youth and 
Family Assistance CouocU decided to form a full time agency and coordinator* Ibe sdiool system, city 
govenmmt, and comimmityeadli pay one-durd of the cost of the program* The program has also received a grant 
firom the Kdlog Foundation and tfie Sturgis Foimdation. 

This compreiiensive program is succeeding because it was devdoped from within the achool, yet sought 
community and student input* Of all organiiatinns in a community, die school is in the best position to identify 
youth uiio require intermtion since it is die oonmion institution of all youth. A successful program must radiate 
into the community from the school, and the coordinator should be baaed in a school setting* 
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Con^MuriBOfi of surveys before and after the progrsm (1986 and 1989) show a drunatic deciease in use of 
alcohol and other drugs among the communi^'s young people. High school records show a reduction in 
suq>ensic»s, truancy, and vandalism. The Sturgis police department has rq)orted a decrease in overall con^laints 
and arrests concerning high school students. Other evidence shows that student' attitudes and beliefs about 
chemical tise and overall concern for eadbi other have inqmved. The comnum?;;. ^ recognized by the State Bar 
Association of Michigan^ and the Ruster Foundatioa produced a video of the Sturgis Plan for national distribution . 
The strength of this community comes from the partnership of youth, fiunily, and community. This program has 
made the community a more caring place in vAdck to live. 
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Sue Todey and Dennis Drosner exrlained liow a plan to miuce chemical uie within one school radiated into a 
broad-baaed comprehensive commumty ^iproach to solving problems of youth and family. Hiey described the 
Youth and Family Council, ^Kiiich is a microcosm of their community, and how they plan to attack the problems 
facing fiunilies in the community today. 

Tbe Green Bay Area Drug Alliance is a communitywide partnership dedicated to fostering the positive 
development of youOi by addmssing die growing problem of alcdiol and other drug abuse. The more than forty 
member of the Alliance represent vanous segments of the community: education, law enforcement, health care, 
media, judidil system, labor, business, social services, religion, goveroment, sports, and service organizations. 
The goals of the Alliance area to: 

• Educate citizens about the seriousness, dangers, and costs of alcohol and other drug abuse 

• Instill in the community a strcmg prevention ethic and practice 

• Access community leaders' knowledge, «qpeitise, cooperation, and concern to attack alcohol and 
other drug abuse coQcenis 

• Coordinate commimity resources to fight chemical abuse 

• Strengthen families by providing education and siqyport to parents of young pec^le 

• Advocate reqxmsible, legal use of alcohol and oppose all illegal use of alccdiol and all other drugs 
Since its incq)tic»i in August, 1989, the Alliance has: 

• Facilitated the development of a parent netwofk system in elementaiy and secondary schools in 
Green Bay 

• Woiked with local media on a public aervice education can^gn 

^ Provided informational programs to area groups and organizations about alccdiol and other dnig 
abuse 

• Encouraged the QKXisorship of chemical-free social events 

• Enlisted the support of groiqw in addressing alcohol and other drag concerns, e.g., business and 
industry, clergy 

• Encouraged parent participation in the Choices and Challenges alcohol and other drag education 
program 

• Informed parents about their l^al reqxxuibilities regarding underage drinking 

• Developed an educational program for grand^Mrents in conjunction with the senior center 

• Provided for increase police liaison officer involvement with students and parents on alcohol and 
other drug prevention activities 
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• Supported educadooal prognuns for undermge drinking violators 
In the future, the Alliance will strive to: 

• Conduct a countywide survey of alcohol and drug abuse issues to assess and identify problems 

• Increase community involvement in dealing with alc<diol and other drug issues of people of all ages 

• Expand school involvement to include all schools in Brown County 

• Increase community funding for projects including chemical-free activities for young people and 
fiuniiies, scholarship funds for nonusing and recovering students, community alc<^l and other drug 
programs and resources, drug education programs for conmumity members, and training programs 
for educators 

• Provide the necessary personnel to ccmduct and coordinate community alcohol and other drug 
prevention efforts 

■PEER LEADERSHIP IN RESISTANCE SKILLS PROGRAMS 

Lawraice £• Rotta, Educational ConsalUM, Macomb Iniemudiate School District, Mt. Clemens, MI 
FameUi G. Voss, Student Leadership Services of Michigan, ML Clemens, Ml 

Moderaton Dee Owens, Rural AOD Prenndon Specialist, Governor's Commission for a Drug-Free 
Indiana, Terre HauU, IN 

Lawrence Rottn noted that most people think the function of S ADD (Students Against Drunk Driving) is a traffic 
safety progrun. inMichigan, itisuaedprimarily as a prevention strategy and secondarily a traffic safety program. 
SADD has had amazing success in Michigan ^ch has over 500 high school chq)ters. Hallmarics of prevention 
are: 

• Peer influence/peer approaches. If we could en^xiwer youth to do prevention, weM succeed. Peer 
prognuns that teach or provide refusal skills, alternatives, social activities, and leaderdiip skiU 
development are recommended for average and high-risk youth. All of these are nxxleled or taught 
in SADD activities. 

• Inclusiveness, mix low-risk prosocial youth with high risk youth. Youth who drink occasionally can 
participate in SADD because youth who do not drink can strengthen their resolve v^iien this 
h^^peos, and it creates teachable momenU. 

• Conprebeosive programming-^programs for all age grotqps, woik with other organizations in and 
out of school. 

• Ba l a nc e d combination of approaches, e.g., provide relevant infonnation, make the program 
appealing to young people, create an attitude for healthy living, provide for development of specific 
skillst provide drug-free activities. 
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SADD prognun is jhqI a rMpooiible use prognun! It mxppoiu noHite memge in the following ways. 
Abstinence is valued in the progiam and is a requirement for being a member of the student advisory board. The 
peer resistance skills prognun is delivered by nonusing youth. Ihe newsletter promotes nonuse and parents are 
infonned that the Contnct for life requires nonuse. 

41 41 41 41 41 

Ptaida Voss explained that in the peer resistance progrun, high school students are truned to teach Sth graders. 
They learn about peer pressure Sth gnKlets £ice» pressures to use alc<^l, and assertiveness. They learn body 
actions, tone of voice, and words that are assertive. Students also create sldts— they're very different in upper 
Michigan and inner dty Detroit. 

They train 1,200 high school students a year in 120 schools. Each team has 6-8 members. A team conducts 
training d>out five times a year for individual classrooms. Ihe hi|^ school students learn a lot. Hidr own refusal 
skills are reinforced every time they train. 

A different Michigan program, STAND, is for junior and middle school children. Once a STAND club is 
initifitftd in a school, it rapidly increases. Some iiuve 400 mnnbers. 

A Starter Pack is avaiUble for schools that want to start a STAND club. Oiapters are given a chapter 
handbook and receive a newsletter. Advisors are supported through workshops and tedmical sssistsnrr. Students 
attend a workshop on refusal skills. STAND also has a conference. STAND has the following conqxments: 

• Leadership, refusal, communication skills development 

• Lessons die advisor can do with the group to teach skills 

• CommuniQr service— youth help senior citizens, nursing homes, ecology (cleaning up the park, etc.) 

• Parent involvement, e.g., basketball nigjit, room nights, fiunily nights, Suoday PM, or Saturday 
with workshops, food, parent booster groiqps. A parent letter of conunitment promises the parent 
wiU req)ODd to questions about AOD aiid other concerns, wiU give undivided attend 

safety belts. 

• Chemical free activities— dances, hayrides. SADD helps widi these activities. 

• Social time during every mneting 

• A youth-conducted campaign for wearing seat belts 



■CURRICULUM INFUSION 

Gai7 Locrtscher, Dindor oflmMtnuOon, BelUfilU Sdtoois, BelUwUle^ WI 
Jon Kampa^ AODA Network FacUUaior^ Coopefo&n EducattomU Serriee Agency 2, MlUon, WI 
Julie Warwcg, Chemical HeaUh Coohtimaor, Glencoe PuNic Sd^ool, Glencoe, MN 
Blodcntor: Loyce CamiChcffS, SetUor Thriner, Devfer Area OJfice^ MRC 
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Gary Loertschcr and Jim Kampa described a curriculum devdopment elKbft in Wisconsin. In Wisconsin, state 
education numdates require that K-12 curriculum include: (1) AODA» (2) Protective Behaviors (K-6)» (3) Suicide 
Prevention, (4) Gender EquiQr, (5) Human Growth and Development, (6) Developmental Guidance, and (7) Career 
Education* A consortium of districts collaborated on a curriculum that integrates these conqxments instead of 
treating them as add-cms. The curriculum also integrated three models: 

□ Icfwa Human Growth and Development Model, This model has moral and spiritual and sex«based 
exploitation strands. It add r esses human behavior, learning concqpts, consequences, prevention, 
responsible alternatives, and decision making as well as pregnancy and dealing with people who are 
different. 

□ Wisconsin Developmental Guidance Model. This model is developmoital. At the elementary level, 
children 'learn about"; at the middle and junior high levd they "understand"; at high school, they think 
'abstractly and q>ply.' The model teaches learning skills and pencmal, social, career, and vocational 
conqpetencies. 

a Wisconsin DqMutment of Public Instruction's Guide to Curriculum Planning in Health Education^ v/bich 
is very well organized, contains 10-11 strands. 

Rationales for curriculum development are: 

□ Reactive ratioaale--devdop new curriculum in reaction to something. This is not ideal, but is necessary. 

Some curriculum devdc^ment is a response to state mandates. Some is ouistrained by limited resources 
(mcmey, people, time). 

Curriculum devdopment must answer the questions: Who teaches, organizes, coordiiuUes the 
curriculum? How do you teach it? Schools tend to have sporadic curriculum delivery. This curriculum 
attend to gel away from that and from 'district experU' to diqpd the belief that 'someone in the district 
will take care of these things.' Teachers and district exp«ts should at least collaborate. What time of 
year, at wiiatgnufe levels, and when inchild*s career diould the cuniculw Where should 

the con^xments be? in social studies? health? science? language arU? physical education? 

a Proactive rationale— develop new curriculum because it*s the ri|^t thing to do. Educaticm should be 
child-centered rather than teacher-centered. This can mean promoting adf^esteem and a safe physical 
environment. Education should provide a foundation for fiuaily, school, and community life. An 
integrated model makes it easier to tie these together. Education should teach the ^le person. It 
should recognize more than one Qrpe of intelligeoce. Curriculum should be integrated. Integration begins 
to make education real, tied to real worid. FinaUy, sdiools need to teach for the 2l8t century. 

To integrate theae diree models effectively, the developm asked: Are the models rooted in good 
developmental psychology? Do they follow a similar sequence? Do diey have common themes? This is the most 
iiiqK>rtant question. Common themes in these three were: 

• Developmental 

• Sequential 

• Long-range goals 

• Improve the quality of life 

• Make healthy living decisions 
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• Go beyond knowledge tnuismission 

• Knowledge, dolls, attitudes 

• Foster self-reqxMsibility 

• IntenrenttoQ stzmtegies 

• Pieventtoa 

• Integrated across &e curriculiun 

• Foster development of life skills 

• Family, school, community collaboration 

• Holistic 

The scope of j Human Development/Integrated Model is: 

• Dimensions of personal development 

• Inteipersonal skills 

• Sex*based exploitation 

• Human sexuality and sexually transmitted diseases 

• Learning/career 

• Substance abuse prevention 

• Adolescent pregnancy prevention 

• Birth defects, mental retardation, and other developmental disabilities prevention 

• Suicide prevention 

• Accident prevention and safety 

• Community health (grades 4-12 <mly) 

• Consumer healdi 

• Environments! health 

• Nutrition 

• Prevention and control of disease 

The devdopmeat process can be outlined as follows: 
Fk'evcntion 

n Needs assessment to detennine if the program is necessary. 

□ Identify program/change. Write a mission statement, value s ta t ement, goals, objectives. 

a IdrAtify support. Internal— teachers, administnUors, support groiqw, students. External-— school board, 
ministerial association, FTOs, chemical task force, church and community oiganizations, parents. 

a Gain wppotL Make people aware of your program. Solicit them to write a letter of support. Write 
regular articles in die ntfmptftr, 

a Identify groins or individualanriio oppose die progrsm. Identify the rationale for oppositiott— religion, 
moral, etc. Avoid actions diat would mske the groins cohesive, such as group meetings, shared dau 
gathering. Meet widi diem ooe-to^ooe. Have them read literature in your office radier than taking it 
home. listen to them. Avoid statements that can be misintefpreted. Record their names, telqshone 
numbers, and reasons for opposition. 
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□ Develop Q>ecific policy and procedures. (1) Have the school board adopt policy, (2) have the 
superintendeat develop procedures quiddy after the policy has been passed, and (3) notify the public of 
the policy and procedures immediately vpoa their passage. 

Intonrention 

o Identify problem. Ckmsider the size of problem (how many individuals or organizations are involved). 
Will it go away by itself? What critical people created the problem? Will more communications remove 
the problem? What are the timelines for dealing with the problem? 

o Design strategy. Who will direct the ttrategy--diemical director, district administrator, outside 
consultant? Who will be involved in the strategy— strongest internal supporters; most reliable consultants, 
organizations? Type of strategy^-offensive, defensive, low4cey, duration. Timelines— when to initiate 
strategy » tentative date of conq>letionf important dates. Communications— keqping staff, the school board, 
and public informed. 

□ Inclement strategy. 

□ Conclude, strategy. 

o Evaluate success/fiulure. 

^ ^ mm m 

Jim Kampa told how a crascttium of eight rural districts successfully used the process described above. Each 
school first determined vMoh objectives they teach and vfhcrc in the curriculum they teach them. Districts then 
met to identify gaps and share ways to fill them. Kanpa hopes to tcpoit this process with a consortium of high 
schools and their feeder schools^ and Class B schools (2^500 children districtwide). 

4i 4i 4i 4i 4i 

Julie Warwcg discussed common conq>laints about AODA curriculum and answers to counteract this resistance: 

1 . COMPLAINT: "Research" shows that drug education promotes AOD experimenUtion. ANSWER: Glencoe 
School uses data from the Minnesota survey to counteract this concern. 

2. COMPLAINT: Teachers assume a parental role. ANSWER: You are not replacing parents, but enhancing 
parental values. 

3. COMPLAINT: Teaching secular humanism. ANSWER: It's not a religion but has values common in all 
religi<xis. Show the values you teach and ask ^iiich they disagree with. They usually agree with them all. 
Values Uu^tt in Gleoooe are: adf-discipline, healOiy life, tospod for (Abets, con^MUoiQct, good judgment, 
reqx»sibility, honesty, family ooheeion, tiua!bwofthineas, and involvement in ftmily and community. 

4. COMPLAINT: Programs are linked to txa suicide, teea pregnancy, teen dqpression, etc. ANSWER: No 
causal efiect. 

5. COMPLAINT: Violation of Hatch Amendment. Teachers need to know Hatch Amendment. Offer parents 
refusal rights— child need not participate if parents stale they will be reqxmsible for their child's dnig 
education. 
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6. COMPLAINT: Schools do nondirective psychotfaenpv by asking children to talk about their feelings, using 
cooperative learning. ANSWER: Research mpports cooperative learning. 

7. COMPLAINT: Teadiing decision-making skills. ANSWER: Decisicm making doesn't mean deciding to use 
chemicals. 



■HOW TO BECOME A WD4NING SCHOOL IN THE DRU&EREE SCHOOL RECOGNITION 
'PROGRAM' 

Trudy Ross Turner^ Educadan Progntm Spedalisit U.S. Department of Education Drug-Free School 
Recognition Program^ WaAington, D.C. 

Modentor: Lavrrtnce Whitman, Assodaie Director,. Chicago Area Offiu^ MRC 

The Drug-Free School Recognition Program (DFSRP) was established by the U.S. Dqiartment of Education in 
1987. The goals of the program are: (1) to focus natiooal attention on safe, disciplined, and diug-free schools in 
America; (2) to demonstrate by exan^le that safe, disciplined, and drug-free schools can be achieved and maintained 
• by conomunities that strive for them; and (3) to offer successful models from v/hict other school systems and 
comnmnities can learn. Ihe DFSRP lecognizies public and private elementary and secondary schools that have 
demonstrated that their conprehensive prevention and intervention programs and program con^xments have (1) 
succeeded in preventing or substantiaUy reducing the use of alcohol, tobacco, and other drugs by students; (2) 
reduced disnqnive bdutvior and acts of violence; and (3) maintained tq>dated- plans to remain or become scfe and 
drug free. 

The President and Governors have declared that "by the year 2000, every school in America will be free of 
drugs and violence and vnll offer a disciplined environment conducive to learning " as ooe of the National Education 
Goals. Hiis goal must be achieved for optimal teaching and learning to occur. Ihe DFSRP is contributing to the 
success of Goal 6 by identifying and sharing models of success with schools szkd communities striving to become 
drug free and create a safe and disciplined environment. Schools selected for naticnal recognition will be looked 
to for successful ideas and practices to assist others in addressing Goal 6 and the AMERICA 2000 Education 
Strategy for rstahlishing communities \^iere learning can happen. 

The DFSRP will recognize schools in two categories: 

L Con^nehensive programs which successfully address all of the program critma and have assessment 
documentation in place to demonstrate that their schools are safe, disciplined, and drug free, and 

2. 'ExtmpXtay prevention program component(s) that meet the school's stated gads and objectives. 

For additional information on drug prevention activities in Education, die following DqMUtment of Education 
publications are available: (1) Success Stories from Drug-Free Sdtools: A Guide for Educators, Parents and 
Policymakers; (2) Toward a Drug-Free Generation: A Nation's ResponsibiUty, the final report of the National 
Commission on Drug'Free Sdk>ols; (3) What Works: Sdtools Without Drugs; and (4) Drsig Prevention Curricula: 
A Gitide to Selection and Implementation. 
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REVIEW PROCESS 

1. Nomiiuitions: The Dqwlmeat will receive nominations from state educational agmcies, the National 
Fedeiati(Mi of Parents for Drug-Free Youth, the National Parent Teacher Association, and the Council for 
American Private Education (CAPE). Nominated conqprdiensive programs must have been in place for a 
fttmitnuiTi of two ycars. 

2. Public and private school nominations are forwarded through the appropriate above*referenced entities to the 
U.S. Department of Education, where they are reviewed by Dq>artment staff for eligibility and conq)leteness. 

3. Renew: Nomination forms aie reviewed by a National Review Panel ccmsisting of public and private school 
teachers, administrators, experts in the field of evaluation, law enforcement officials, parents, and community 
r^ieaentatives. CAPE recommends Review Panel membm who are representative of the varied interests of 
the private school community. No Dqwrtment officials serve on the Panel. 

4. The Review Panel meets in Washington, D.C., to recommend to the Department those schools (hat should be 
site-visited. No geographic or numeric formulae are used to guide the selection of schools for site visits. 
Stage 1 recommendatioos are based solely on the informaticmin the nomination form. Panel members do not 
site-visit schools from their own states or with yMch they have had prior personal or professional involvement. 

5. Site-Visits: Two-day visits are conducted by a team of two reviewers at eadi school that has been 
recommended for a site visit At least one of the site visitors is an educator with extensive public or private 
school experience. Many panelists have been involved in long-term drug prevention or safe sdiool efforts; 
some have been on staff at previously nationally recognizied schools. Others have a working knowledge of 
schoolf snd a strong commitment to drug prevention and safe schools. No Dqiartment officials serve as site 
visitors. 

The role of the site visitor is to verify the accuracy of information in the nomination fonn and to obtain 
answers to specific questions poeed by the Review Panel. Site visitors follow carefully prqwred guidelines 
and criteria in conducting flietr on-site reviews. Visits include a tour of the school building; interviews with 
students, teachers, community representatives, administntors, parents, support staff, local law enforcement; 
documentation of any unique or outstanding ideas not covered by prognun criteria; observations of informal 
settings before, during, and after school, i.e., between classes, at tpotts events, during after school activities, 
and during np sessions; and careful 6b«»vation of classes or activities in vMch drug education is a dd r essed. 
Site visitors then prqwre independently written reports, based on the six "Characteristics of a Safe, 
Disciplined, and Drug-Free School, ' and forward Oiem to the DqMurtment of Education. 

6. Recognition: The Review Panel meeU a second time to review infinmation on all schools that received site 
visits. Stage 11 reviews are based on site visatori' verification of information in die nomination padcage, the 
answers to q)ecific Panel questions, and site visiton* firsthand reports on the quali^ of the drug prevention 
prognun and safe^ efforu. The Review Pand recommends the final group of schools for recognition to the 
Semtary of Education. 

7. Representatives of schools recognized for comprehensive progrsms are invited to Washington, D.C., for a 
National recognition ceremony. Schools recogniied for an exemplary prevention program conqponent or 
activity will receive a plaque and letter from the Secretary, and will be cncoursge to build upon their success 
and to compete for recognition in the comprehensive prognun category in future years. 
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EUGmnJTY aUIERIA 

1. Individual public and private demeiitaiy and aecondazy schools must be nominated for recognition by State 
educational agencies, die National Federation of Parents for Drug-Free Youth, the National Parent Teacher 
Association, or the Council for American Private Education. Only individual schools are eligible for 
nomination. Sdiool districts are not eligible. 

2. Nominated schools must have a primary drug prevention program that: 

a. Has been in place for a twininmm of two years; 

b. Has demonstrated its effectiveness in preventing or significantly decreasing the incidence of tobacco, 
alcohol, and othcn* drug use; and 

c. Promotes and siq)ports a 'no use' philosophy in all policies, curricula, and activities. 

3. Nominated schools must demonstrate their commitment to safe and disciplined schools through: 

a. A sound, wdl-«rticulated discipline policy, including standards of ccmduct and penalties for violating the 
policy; and 

b. Clear proviaicms for reporting and maintaining records on behavioral problems, including disruptions in 
class, verbal/physical abuse of staff or other students, and absenteeism, as well as tobacco, alccdiol, and 
other drug violidoas. 

4. Schools nationally recognized in 1987-88 will be eligible in 1991-92. Previous award winners may apply every 
four years. 

5. Ihe schooFs student body must not include more than 45% of students who are enrolled because of drug use 
or violent acts or refenil by medical, health, or court-appointed officials primarily becauae of drug use, abuse, 
or bduvioral problems. 

6. The Office of Civil Rights (OCR) must not have an outstanding letter of findings wiih the schools district 
concerning diat the nominated school has violated one or more of the civil rights statutes or that theie is a 
districtwide violation that may affect the nominated achool. A letter of findings will not be considered 
outstanding if OCR has aoocpted a corrective action plan from the district to remedy the violatioa(s). 

7. Ihe nominated achool and its district must not be refusing OCR access to ii^^ to investigate 
a civil ri^hu complaim or to conduct a districtwide conyliance review. 

8. The Department of Juatice muat not have pecding a suit against a achool district alleging that Ae nominated 
school, or the district as a ii^iole, has violated one or more of the civil ri^its statutes or the Coostitutioa*s 
equal protection dauae. 

9. The Department of Justice must not have pending a suit against a school district allying that the nominated 
achool, or die district as a iKiiole, has fraudulently used Department of Education (or Government) funds. 
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10. Hie DqMurtment of Educatioa must not have pending a reqxMise or eaactioa involving the nominated school, or 
the district as a ^liiole, for violation of its dntg preventim program certification submitted in accordance with 
Section 5145 or the Dnig*Free Schools and Communities Act (20 U*S.C. 3224a). 

Please note that the following policies and prtctices will exclude schools from being iiTr^gritf^' 

□ Using a curriculum that teaches 'responsible use' or emphasizes open-ended decision making about the use 
of tobacco, alcohol, and ottier drugs; 

Q Use by staff of resource materials, including audiovisual and library materials, that promote 're^nsible 
use' or send a 'mixed' message; 

□ Permitting student activities that promote 'reqK)nsible use' or send a 'mixed' message; 

□ AUowing students to smoke or use tobacco products in school, on school grounds, or at school-^nsored 
activities; 

□ Holding xtpmcmenng alcoholics and other diug users as role models for nonusing students; 

□ Permitting adults to use or sell alcoholic beverages at any school-q>onsored activity* 



•TOBACCO: THE FORGOTTEN ADDICTION, IMFUCATIONS FOR SCHOOL-BASED 
INTERVENTION 

Andrea G* Barthwdl, MJD., Medical Diredor, InUrvendons, ChkagOf IL 

Moderator: Robbie Hayes, As$odaU Dindor, TnimiMg and Special Projects, MRC 

Intarrcntions is a private, nonprofit treatment organization. 

Nicotine is vAiMt you want it to be, explained Barthwdl. It squashes hunger, wakes you up, calms you down, 
and so on. But the more you smoke, the more you want it to do* 

All tobacco products contain high levels of nicotine, a potentially lethal poison that is absoibed through the 
lungs, mouth, and noae, and n^idly distributed to the brain. Nothing else works so fiut except crack cocaine or 
free-base cocaine. Nicotine is deUveted through flie lungs into the blood stream, recunied to Hat left side of hear! 
wiiere it collects; it goes iq> carotid arteries into the brain and is delivered to die site of desired action— all within 
S-7 seco nds . Evan injeckMl befoin or cocaine takes 10*15 seconds* Niootine accumulates during die day and 
persists overnight People develop acute and chronic toleiance lo many of die efiecta of nicotine* lliere are 
nicotine reoepton diroii^iout die body Aat develop differential tolerance* I^cotiae also acts on specific binding 
sites throughout die nervous system and effects die rekaae of chemicals in the body* 

Cigarettes are a perfect delivery qrstem for nicotine. The smoker controls the blood level of nicotine be or she 
wants. For exan^le, when you cut down to ^0 cigarettes a day to stop, you go for deeper extncdon of die active 
ingredients and get more nicotine dian a person smoking a padc a day! The point is, you extract yAiMt you need. 
The i^per limit anyone can smoke in a day ia 60 cigarettes. 
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Cigaiette n rn tk ttin g is highly effective. Maay people can identify brmds immediatdy, even without the name 
of the cigarette on the ad. In die past, dgaiettea have bmmaiketed as weight control for 
super dim cigarettea. Cigarettes are maiketed to children, said BarthweU. Yois can't watch any iport event without 
seeing tobacco and alcohol adveftiting. Alotofproducuwebuycany messages about drags and alc(diol. Young 
people have little difficulty buying cigarettes, even over die counter (as oppose Wealso 
encouiage smoking by giving children candy cigarettes, etc. An aitide in the New England Journal of Medicine 
rqxnted that 90 percent of dum-year-olds in Atlanta, Geoigia, recognized what Mickey Mouse ears stand for and 
30 percent recognized what Joe Camel stands for. Ninety percent of six-year-olds recogniaaed both. So, bythetime 
they are six years oM, almost aU children know that Joe Camel stands for dgaret^ 

Sowc landmarks in the fight against tobacco are: 

□ In 1942 smoking was considered a mfwis to *f^"iiniftfr nicotine. 

□ In 1964 the surgeon general's fint report said nicotine is habituating. (The Worid Healdi Organization 
redefined "habituating* as "addicting.*) The teport stated that smoking is associated with a 70% increase 
in the age-specific death rates of men; is causally related to lung cancer in men and probably women; and 
is probably the most important cause of bronchitis and is associated with en^hysema. 

□ In 1979 die surgeon general said smoking is prototypical substance abuse dqHsndency. 

□ In 1980 the American Pqrchiatric Association said that tobacco withdrawal is an organic mental disorder (a 
disorder that has a chemical cause). 

Q In 1984 die National Institute of Drag Abuse rqxnt to Congress stated the nicotine is a prototypic 
dependence producing drug. 

The relationdiip between smoking and health problems is fiurly strong, e^ Wenowknowdiat: 
male cigarette smokers have a higher death rate from coronary heart disease than nonsmcAing males; pipe M«niri«g 
is related to lip canc^, cigarettes are associa t ed with kryngeal c acer, dgareStes are associated with esophageal and 
bhdder cancer; women v/bo smoke have lower birth weight babies; cigarettes are associated with peptic ulcer 
disease; smoking leads to stroke and chronic lung d isease; habitual use of tobacco is related to psychological and 
social drives ^ch are reinforced by tibe diemical m^ooM of nicotine. While incidence of othw cancers is Ming 
due to prevention, female lung cancer is rising and his overtaken breast cancer. Many atmbute this to smoking. 
Deaths Irom nicotine-related illnesses are higher dian mt any other drug. According to Dr. BarAwell: 

• IS deaths per day due to heroin 

• 350 deadis per day due to alcohol 

• ItOOO deadis per day due lo nicotine 

• 390,000 deadis per year from lung cancer due to smoking 

• 20% of years lost before ive 65 are attributaUe to cigarettes 

Secondhand smoke is also a serious healdi proUem. Tobacco amokt ^rt ifftint many known cancer causing 
agents, some of ^lAicfa are more concentrated in sidettream than in flM^ Paasive smoke can cause 

lung cancer. Nicotine can paas throu|^ breast milk to die baby. (3iildren of smokers have increased frequency 
of respiratory infections and symptoms, and slightly smaller rates in increase in lung function. According to the 
1986 surgeon general's report, rnerely putting smokers and nonsmokers in different paru of the same room 
solve the problem. A Bar and OriU is die worst place fior secondhand amoke. bidiort, diere is no known safe level 
of exposure to tobacco smoke, said Bartiiwdl. 
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Public knowledge about the health effecta ia changing^ and bodi siiKdcers and nonsmokers know these. From 
1955-1965, there was a drop in amoking, apparently due to education alme. Women didn't have the same dramatic 
drop that men had. People also switched Ifirom plain tips to filter tips vAdch were marketed as effective in avoiding 
some effects. DuringtheDq)re8sion(1930s)andat the end of World War n there was a d^ When 
the tax on cigarettes doubled, smoking rates dropped. Today there has been a continual decline in smoking for xnen. 
The decline for women is less. Use by v(4iites is declining fibster than use by Blacks. Chewing tobacco and snuff 
use among men has increased for men aged 17-19 but drc^>ped for other age groups. But there is a backlash 
movement by some smc^enn-often, tobacco conq>anie8 recruit smokers for pro-smoking groiq)s. 

Now we have warning labds on packages, said Barthwell, and there^s more effort to restrict access by minor. 
We include tobacco use in drug prevention activities. We are begiiming to get reimbursement to third party payers 
for treatment of tobacco addiction. 

Nicotine dq)cndence is baffling and powerful and meets the criteria for drug dq)endence. Stages of nicotine 
depcDdcDCC are: 

• Contenq)lation 

• Experimentation 

• Dependence— you need the drug 

• Attempts to regain control— you quit 

• Recovery— stable abstinence from the drug use 

According to Barthwell, enabling behaviors interfere with stopping smoking. For exan^le, we often tell people 
v/ho are trying to stop to smoke becaitse their behaviors Mf/ben they don't smoke are so oteoxious. We tell people 
just to cut down instead of stopping. We use smoking as a reward. We install air purifiers rather than making 
people stop. We use scare tactics. And we simply minors with tobacco. 

To intervene successfully, you have to work through change process with each individual. Nicotine withdrawal 
involves craving for tobacco, irritability, anxiety, poor concentraticm, restlessness, headache, drowsiness, and upset 
stomach. At any point in the process, people relapse. One good thing about stopping smcddng, you can keep going 
back to cessation. People v/bo have quit usually have had many failures. The reli^ rate parallels the rates for 
heroin and alc<riiol. Alc<Aol may have a lower relapse rate at one year, but a higi»» rate before that. Stages of 
giving up smoking are: 

• Precontenq)lation 

• Contemplation 

• Planning 

• Putting it into action 

• Maintenance of the behavior 

• Stable abstinence 

To help amoking in achool, develop a plan, suggeste Barthwell. For example, der;elop a task force 

that decides what to do and ^rfien, sets parameters, how to implement efforts. Educate yourselves about smoking, 
difficulty in stopping smoking, and pitMls in trying to implement the plan. Begin by making staff smoke free and 
help them achieve that. Make sure there are no tobacco sales near die school. Diagnoee nicotine dependence in 
people who are sneaking and hdp them get then^y. Develop an action plan, treatment model, support network for 
these people. Fli*^^****^ cigarettes from vending machines to make room for condoma to deal with the next 
pandemic— AIDS. 
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-EVALUATING YOUR AOD FSEVENTION PROGRAMS 

David Wibncs, Director of Training and ConsuUadon, Johnson Institute, MinneapoUs, MN 

Moderator: Roger Chesswas, Associate Director o/Evalaation, MRC 
Tbxtc reasons people do evaluatiofi aie: 

□ To prove results. Did you make a difference? 

□ To documeat need. 

□ To focus efforts and avoid fragmentaticA* Evaluaticm helps you understand your strengths and where you 
want tobe« 

Needs assessment is the beginning of evaluation* It gives you somediing to conq>are your results to* Programs 
need to have all four of die following compraents* People usually concentrate just on activities. 

□ Goals— general statements about the outcome you want to achieve, e.g., to prevent middle school students 
from initiating use of tobacco* 

□ Objectives— ^)eciiic outcome statements (hat are observable and verifiable, e*g*, by 1995, fewer than 10% 
of 8th graders will rq>ort regular use of tobacco* 

□ Methods— a deacription that answers the question, how do vou plan to achieve vour goal? e*g* .«*by teaching 
curriculum XYZ to Sth and 6th graders. 

□ Activities— 4>ecific action atepe that are behavior and time qiecific, e*g* , school prevention coordinator will 
pilot curriculum XYZ with all Sth and 6th grade students in Lincoln and Jefferson schools during the first 
senxster of the 92-93 school year* 

Three levels of evaluatioo are: 

□ Pkiooess evaluation— measures effort or activity* Process evaluation is primarily measurement of methods 
andactivities* Its weakness is that is doesnU measure goals and objectives. Every evaluation shoidd assess 
process. 

□ Outcome evaluation— measures effectiveness, results* Was ^here really a diange? At this level, goalie and 
objectives are measured* We should be doing this* 

□ Coat cfTectivefiess measurr efficiency* People rarely do this type of evaluation* At this level, you can 
coo^are ^sfdea to oranges, e*g*, teacher training vs* red ribbons* This type of evaluation is in^ortant for 
setting policy* 

People usually do the first three evaluation activities listed below* The last two can begin to be a substitute for 
outcome evaluation. 

□ Have an action plan. 
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Q Have a schedule for doing it 

a Ktep a head count. Ktcp track of things. 

o Measure satisiaction. What did the dieat think of "wbMt we did. 

Q Conduct pre* and posttests. 

□ Conduct a key infomyuit interview. 

□ Provide for a program review/program audit by an outside pers(xi. 

In^or^t evaluation terms are: 

Q Rdiability— the consistency of the survey. Test and retest produce the same results; sevenl raters show high 
agreement. 

□ VaIidity--does the test measure v/bMt it says it measures. 

□ Sensitivity^the alnlity of the test to sort out the tnit or groups of tnuts you^re interested in. 
AOD use surveys should have the following features: 

□ All classes of drugs should be covered. 

□ lliey should ask not only about use, but also sbout frequency and degree of use, e.g., intoxication). 

□ Tliey should survey user groiqpings, e.gM nonuae; use, but no problems; use and with problems; and 
dependent risk categories. 

□ Tbty should link with AOD use with other behaviors and attitudes in ord^ to link use with consequences 
of use. 

□ They should include demogrqshic inforsssiion: sex, age, rsce, private-public school. 

a Theydic>uldaddressconelationstouse, e.g., many parente are permissive about alco^ 
The Johnson Institute developed a survey with these features. 
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PANEL DISCUSSIONS-WINNING SCHOOLS 



■PALATINE HIGH SCHOOL, Pdatine, IL, Sue Quinljui, Substance Abuu Preftntion Coordinator 
•MEADOWLAWN ELEMENTARY, MontkeUo, IN, Sandra Shoeoiaker, Counselor 
-EAGLE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, Eagle, WI, Donna Kalnes, Principal 
Moderator: Tom Bariow, AssodaU Director^ Denver Area Office^ MRC 

Pdatine Hq{h Sdiool's prognm is diverse and extensive. It involves many people who continually update 
piognuns to meet the needs and challenges of a divene student body. components of the pxogiam ate: 

• Administiative policy and si^port 

• Faculty inservice and awareness 

• Peer counseling 

• Extra cunicular activities 

• Student asaiitanre team fat intervention and rrfenal 

• Strong pawwt siqiport 

The Student Services Wellness Ten n is the core of die progrun. It is composed of counselors, psychologists, 
a social worker, the wpeasl education department chair, nd admmistnOors. The team meets weddy to review 
students referred by fiiculty and staff for assistancg, assesses each individual's needs, and refers the student to 
support groiqps led by certified staff or to a case manager follows die individual's p rogre ss . 

In siqppoiigroiQM— Chemical Education, After Care, Concerned Person, Loss, Divorce, and Post Hoq>ital— peers 
with similar needs work to resolve problems and difficulties. 

Teachers infuse a iK> use message diroughout die curriculum. The entire staff receives yearly inservice training 
and iq)dates from die Student Services Department menibecs. Last year> tte focus was AIDS and how drugs and 
alccdiol are linked to aexual promiacuity. A scboolwide survey of the use of drugs and alcohol will be the focus 
in 1991-92. 

The policy forbidding the use, possession, or sale of tobacco, alcohol, or any controlled substance is well 
publicised. Vidation of the policy results in a five-day suq>ension and mandatory enrollment in a chemical 
education groi^. 

Seventy pei^.cent of Palatine students are involved in drug-free cxtracunicultf Students in addetic and 

extracurricular activities must attend mandatory chemical awareness programs with dieir parents. 

Student Wellneas Weeks and healdifiursreadi out to sdidenu. The annual "Best of Me* seIf-«steemwoikshop 
focuses on adf-wordi, leaderriiq), refusal dolls, drug/alcohol awareness, and positive role-modeling. 

TRUST— Teens Reaching and Understanding Students Togeditr— is Palatine*s peer counseling program. Each 
year, 12 to 14 juniors are trained to lead peer groiqw of 8 to 15 students. Training includes groiq> dynamics, 
decisjonnnaking and listening skilb, and liiyhattTm ^ Students are taught 

how to deal widi dwancal abuse, peer preasure, suicide, and divorce. Tli^ also learn appropriate procedures for 
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mildng a lefenil to a staff member. At the end of the thiee-month training, students begin leading peer groups. 
Groups meet weekly and provide a forum for students to discuss coocems and problems. Peer counselors continue 
in their role of groiq> leader until they graduate. TRUST peer leaders aie also role models in the D.A.R.E. 
program for sixth graders. 

Palatine has an active Veiy Interested Persons (VIP) parent groi;^ in the school and c^ Onecommittee 
of 10 to 12 parents worics with the school staff to provide an enjoyable^ i^xpavised^ drug-free post*prom activity. 
Approximately 400 students annually attend this activity. 

Because of the commitment of students, staff, parents, and community, the sdiool can provide a caring, 
comfortable, siqpportive, educational environmeot Students are given the of^rtunity and resources to leam and 
develop good feelings about themselves and diose around them. This atmosphere, along with the many varied drug- 
free programs, allows students die opportunity to make reqxmsible, health decisions for their future. 

4i 4i 4i 4i « 

The core of Meadowlawn Elamentaxy's effort is the SAFE program— Student Assistance for Education. Their 
prevention curriculum is Here^s Looking At You 2000. The school also provides many after««chool activities lun 
voluntarily by teachers. Alternative activities are also available in the community. 

Early identification is in^ortant. Staff observe and document student behaviors and initially contact parents. 
In the refenal process, forms goto counsdons who 'lecide if more information is needed Referrals then go to core 
team for staffing, unless the situation is a crisis. 

Hie Gore Team, consisting of the administrator, counselor, physical education teacher, psychiatrist, many 
teachers, and parents (by invitation), meets every other week and is reqKnaible for intervention. A continuum of 
care is provided. AOD screening is done outside of die schooL A child could attend a Contenqx>rary Issues group. 
Such siyport groups are led by teadiers and co-fittilitated by trained persons. Groi^M are educationally curriculum- 
based, not therapy. Groups last nine weeks. The child then stays out of the group for nine weeks to see how they 
function, but may return to a groap if needed. 

The parent education program is called Roots and Wings. This program is offered twioe a year for six weeks. 
At the conclusion, there is a celebration for fiunilies. 

4i 41 4i 4i 4i 

Eagle Elementary School is in a very conservative community, but has much community involvement. They have 
a strong AODA Council that cond u ct s all the planning, inqilementing, siqpporting, and evaluating of their program. 
The Council meets once a month. It includes representatives from all patts of the community— schx>l personnel, 
community leaders, business leaders, parents, county health officials, and students. 

The achooFs prevention program began with Project Chariie^ a program facilitated by parents. Training is 
provided every year for new parents. Kindergarten dirouj^ giade 5 use die lion^s Qub Stills for Crowing 
Program-^QUESTf which is inq>leniented by teachers and integrated in the curriculum throughout the day. Sixth 
graders receive D. A.R.E., tini^t by police officers. The K-12 Devdqpmemal Guidance program is conducted by 
the guidance counselor every week for 20 or more nunutea per session. Its puipoee is to reinforce skills. The 
school also has a latch key program, an afbr-adiool program for children who need academic help. There is an 
advis(»y program in the junior and senior hi^ schools in which students meet weekly with advisors to discuss 
academic, social, etc. issues. The Student Assistance Program has facilitators and referrals to outside resources. 
The school also has an Employee Assistance Program. 
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The schoors first Newiletter of the year expUins the prevention pfognm, including school policy. Parents sign 
a pledge to Iceq> their children drug £ree* Hie school does m lot of networking to involve the whole community, 
and the school conducts many lU-school and all-district activities. 



•LAWSON ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, Florissant, MO, Beth McMillan, Instructional Specialist and Marda 
Hnvarly, Guidance Counselor 

•OAKLAND JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, Columbia, MO, Mary A. LafTey, Principal 
•GLENCOE MIDDLE SCHOOL, dencoe, MN, JuUe Wnrwcg, Ckemical Health Coordinaior 
Moderator: Margaret Banker TinBnann,AisodaleIXneclorp/re^ 

Lnwson Elementary Sdiool's voluntary Drug-Free School committee coordinates awareness, prevention, dnig 
education, curriculum, and activities for die Drug-Free program. The counselor coordinates the committee of 
teachers, teacher assistants, principal, instructional specialist, reading teacher, parents, and students. Hie program 
has a clear, no-use drug poli^ with consequences for violators. 

Decision-making ddlb and diiiddng for OM^ Teachen 
at Lawson provide experiences in vidiich children can discuss problems and find solutions. Students learn ways of 
sayiog *no* without feeling they must lose &eir fiiends. 

Entire classes are recQgnind for woridng together, diqn^aying appropriate behaviors in the hallways, etc., 
through and award called Paw Prints* The Wiidcst of die Month and Wild Cat Grams are awarded to individual 
students for improved behavior and academics. Movies, pizza parties, popcon, and soda are awarded to studenu 
after receiving aevend wild Cat Grams. Hie sdiool also chooses a Student of die Week and has a Buddy Program 
in vibixii individual teachers work witti at-iisk studenU. Studenu who have raised a grade from one quarter to 
another receive die "B.U.G.* award (Bring Up Grades)* 

The Substance Abuse Curriculum , die basis for student program, is augmented widi Quest Skills far Adolescents; 
Project STAR; Smoke-Free Classes of 2000, 2001, 2002, 2003; and Peer Power. Activities diat promote drug-free 
living include: a balloon launch, skate night, plays, cheers, aong^, rallies, letter writing, essay and poster contesU, 
bake sale, and car wash, llie Jim Sto^Afo CZufr^ percent of die student body bd^^ 
Ribbon Week and Healdiy Me Week, have an annual dcating party, annual fiunily picnic, and adiool assemblies. 
Poutive peer pressure is a ma>^ goal of die JMsr&9rM>ai<fr Sixdi giaders can participate in die Pm* P^nver and 
die Star Program. These progt^ms offer kaderdiip training, peer pressure reversal dolls, and decision naddng* 
Hie Peer Power Pr(>gram is a one-day truningsession* Follow-i^ indudes school productions, peer tutting, and 
community service. 

Every student in die dasses of 2000, 2001, 20aZ, and 2003 partidp^ 
directed by die school counador. Pvento and teachers volunteered to oMke acenety, sew costumos, and rehearse 
widi students. The counselor received die Owtstsndtng Public Ediication Award for diis work. Ptoents dso serve 
on die district Dnig-Frse SdKxd and Communities committee and die building committee, tlie sdiod nunc 
conducu parent workshops. CommimiQr speakers include McGruff, die FlorissiLnt Police Department, DePaul 
HoqMtd, Chrisdan Northwest Hospitd, and the Elks Lodge. Senior hi^ peer leaden also qwak at die school. 
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At Oakland Junior BBigh School, tbe preventioa prognun's goals are to encourage high self-esteem, to develop 
problem-^^iving sadlls, and to promote altenutive choices for students and their families. 

There art positive, drug-free activities to inteiest every student and the extracurricular program is for eveiyone. 
School provides a wann, secure, and structured environment in M^iich students know and respect their limits, and 
know and req)ect the staff . Ihe drug-free school program builds on the positive school environment, therangeand 
number of activities offered, and the excellence of the academic program. It includes the following programs: 

S.O.D.A. - Student Overpowering Drugs and Alcc^l offers drug-firee activities to more than 300 students and 
parenU, e.g., a car wash. Red Ribbon Week Pot Luck and Pledge Night, Lock In, assemblies, a dance, professional 
basd)all game, end-of-year picnic, skits for elementary schools, and summer leadership conferences. 

RAP is led by teachers and counselors during study hall. One or two are available eadi hour of the day; RAP 
helps youth examine their fediiigs on topics ranging from r^ationships to Specific topics are: self- 

esteem, communication skills, conflict resolution, sexualit/t dnig education, leisure time/summer time activities, 
and divorce. 

Active Parenting of Teens is for parents. Topics are: The Active Parent, Instilling Courage and Self-Esteem, 
Developing Req)onsibility, Winning Cooperation, The Challenge of Alcohol and Other Drugs, Parenting and Teen 
Sexuality. 

The Substance Counselor works with students with a previous or current substance use problem. 

S.O.S* Teams— Saving Oakland Students involves teadtM* and counselor teams, trained by Charter Ho^ital, 
helping students in emotional or academic danger. The teams detmnine yAmt can be done at the school and at 
home, and identify community services. Teachers are paid from the School-Community Grant. 

« « « « « 

Glcncoe Middle School is located in a nual community of 5,500 people in Minneaota. It has about 400 students. 
A 1979 assessment revealed AOD problems in the school. Community people and educators formed a group to plan 
for change. The resulting multi-disciplinaiy approach involves parents, community members, school staff, and 
students. It consistently reinforces a 'no use' message. 

The community is involved. Glencoe Uoos provided jb'UryiirGrvH^'ng and 5fa^ Community 
Education provides parent training. The Gleoooe Chamber of Commerce and Stevens Seminary provided funding 
for a chemical prevention coordinator. The local police have taught studenU and trained staff. Green Giant 
provided funding for many new and ongoing programs. 

Curriculum includes not only drug information, but civic values, such as honesty, tegpoci for others, and 
reqxmsibility; and decision-inak^Bg and refusal skills. The curriculum is infused in every classroom. Besides the 
Lions Quest, tOx graders receive Tobacco-Alcohol Connections^ and police teach Counter-Act to 5th graders. High 
school and middle adiool studenU serve as role models in the cross-age peer education program. 

Students are invdlved in a variety of chemical-free activities, such as siqpport groiqis, the peer teaching program, 
red ribbon activities, die MinnesoU Twins and the Alliance for Drug-Free Minnesota Project for which diey won 
an award, and chenncal-free dances and parties. 
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